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CONSTANCE SEYMOUR- 



CHAPTER I. 

A SEYEBE illness had confined me for many weeks to my 
room. Thank Grod ! the worst was over. Gleams of hope, 
like the blessed sunshine, now permitted to stream in 
through the open window and light up my hitherto 
darkened chamber, gladdened my depressed and weary 
spirits with the prospect of returning health. I lay on a 
couch, in (if I may so express myself) the very luxury of 
invalidism, suffering from nothing but an extreme languor. 
My fingers seemed too weak to work, and my head too 
weak to read ; at least, the book dropped from my hands, 
and sleep stole over me whenever I attempted it. So I lay 
in a kind of dreamy state, weaving vague fancies, wild and 
sweet, and not the less sweet that they were tinged with 
melancholy. In a few days I was to be removed from 
London, change of air being deemed essential to my 
recovery. I anticipated the change with delight. One of 
the pictures my fancy loved to draw was of the farm-house 
I was to occupy ; its trellised porch, covered with honey- 
suckle and roses ; its neat low rooms ; its sunny garden ; 
all the cheerful life and stir of the farm-yard ; and, above 
all, the independent life I should lead there, far away from 
all conventionalities, and tiresome restraints, and tutorings; 
with nothing to do but to get well, and inhale the pure 
fresh air of heaven in peace and {reedom. 
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My uncle, haying a seat in Parliament, could not leave 
London during the session ; and my aunt and cousins were 
well pleased at the necessity of remaining there. My nurse 
would be my sole companion at the farm, where apartments 
had been engaged for me. My nurse ; not the nurse of my 
infancy — not an old retainer of the family, who knew all 
our history, and was interested in our fortunes — ^no, but 
the nurse who had been hired to attend me during my 
illness. She was one of the modern Sisters of Charity, and 
certainly, in her way, a rather remarkable person. Although 
quite elderly, she had no appearance of age. Her person 
was tall and erect, but somewhat spare ; her teeth scarcely 
impaired ; her eyes clear and open ; her cheek still fresh, 
though no longer rounded ; and although the hair parted in 
silver lines upon her broad and clever-looking forehead, 
her memory and intelleot were fresh and bright as ever. 
But the crowning charm lay in her manner, and in the 
tones of a voice the most pleasing I ever listened to. Such 
was Prudence Wardour. As a nurse, her skill and atten- 
tion were unrivalled ; and I have seldom met with any one 
so agreeable as a companion. 

Well, we left London ; I and my nurse. Rather less 
than an hour, from the railway station at Euston-square, 
brought us within two miles of the farm. We engaged an 
open carriage to convey us thither. And what a charming 
drive! — ^through shady country lanes; the hedges filled 
with wild flowers, which, to my admiring and unscientific 
eyes, seemed worthy of a parterre. Fortunately, the day 
was lovely ; and the farm, when I first beheld it, seemed 
bathed in a flood of sunshine. It was a long, low building, 
just what I had pictured, not even excepting the trellised 
porch. A pretty lawn lay in front of the house, divided by 
a gravel walk. On one side grew an old mulberry tree, 
already scattering the ground with its purple fruit ; on the 
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Other, a large and equally old apple tree, singularly pic- 
turesque in its appearance, and around which a rustic seat 
had been constructed. Flowers were not wanting, though 
the roses had vanished; but dahlias, and marigolds, and 
china asters, with white and purple floxes, were in bright 
profusion. At the back lay the kitchen-garden. A welcome 
from the farmer and his wife, which had quite as much of 
warmth as of respect in it, contributed to cheer me ; and I 
was yoimg enough, and sufficiently unsophisticated, to be 
charmed with the aspect of everything. I cared not that 
the rooms were low and white-washed, except the sitting- 
room, which had been adorned with a paper somewhat too 
flashy for my taste; but they had real lattice-windows, and 
creepers trailed around them ; and through them, far 
beyond the quiet homestead, and what artists call the 
middle distance, I could see faint blue hills, which seemed 
to meet the sky, and which reflected on their dim outlines 
the ever changing varieties of its lights and shadows. 

The country was described to me as particularly pretty 
and interesting; and I hired a little open carriage, in 
which, accompanied by my nurse, I took at first short, but 
by degrees longer, and charming excursions. Indepen- 
dently of the pleasure and interest of exploring a new and 
picturesque neighbourhood. Prudence Wardour had always 
so much to talk about. Most of the localities were familiar 
to her. Many years ago she had lived in the county ; and 
many were the interesting stories and wild legends she re- 
lated, in connection with the houses and localities we came 
upon in our drives. One afternoon we had driven an un- 
usually long distance; so long, as to be obliged to stop 
and refresh both ourselves and Our horse at a little quaint 
road-side inn. Betired and primitive though it seemed, 
never had I enjoyed anything so much as the tea and 
bread and butter we got there. Our to«Al "WcoaX^i ^^^ *^ 
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part of the way oyer a wide and dreary common, which 
brought us into a lane thickly fringed with trees ; the long 
wooden paling which fenced them from the road, though 
sadly dilapidated, bearing evidence that it led to some 
gentleman's abode. It was getting late, and I thought the 
lane both dark and long. Prudence, contrary to her wont, 
had not spoken for some time. I could hardly see the ex- 
pression of her face, but I thought it looked grave and 
troubled. We had passed the lodge gates ; and at length, 
through an opening in the trees, the house burst upon us, 
standing a good way back upon rising ground. Never can 
I forget its gloomy and desolate appearance; dim, and 
almost spectral in the twilight; enfolded by dark, heavy 
masses of trees, whose every leaf seemed motionless in the 
breathless evening. Prudence started forward and gazed 
eagerly at it ; continuing to gaze, till a sudden turn in the 
road shut it out from our view. She then sank back in 
the carriage with a deep sigh. 

" What is the matter. Prudence ? Do you know that 
house ? " I inqidred, 

" Know it I I ought to know it," she replied ; " I lived 
there for many years." 

" Lived there ! Who does it belong to ? " 

^' It formerly belonged to a Mr. Seymour ; and I was 
nurse to his daughter, his only child." 

^^ It is a dreary looking place ; but why should the sight 
of it make you unhappy ?" 

" Ah, dear lady ! it recalls some very sad recollec- 
tions." 

^^ Is there a story attached to it ? Oh, nurse, do tell me." 

*^ There is a story attached to it. A sad tale of guilt 
and sorrow." 

^' Oh, let me hear it ! Now do, nurse, begin at once. 
We bare a long drive before us yet." 
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** It is a long tale, Miss, as well as a sad one,** said Pru- 
dence, shaking her head. 

** So much the better. I thought there must be some 
history connected with that gloomy looking old house. 
Why, it looked positively haunted.** 

" It well might be,* said Prudence. " And yet when 
first I went to live there it was a fine handsome place ; the 
rooms well furnished, and full of expensive nick-nacks; 
the grounds beautifully kept ; and the conservatory a per- 
fect blaze of flowers. Miss Constance was but a child then, 
and I had been engaged as her nurse. Her mother had 
died about six months before.'* 

'* Constance. I like the name. Was she pretty ? *' 
** She was a lovely child. Miss, and as wild and playful 
as a kitten. She used sometimes to vex me with her little 
wilful airs ; but one could not be angry long with an3rthing 
80 loving and affectionate.'* 

" Did she grow up handsome ? ** 

*' Yes ; she grew up a sweet looking creature ; not very 
unlike you, Miss, except that she was rather taller. But 
there were the same deep blue eyes and long lashes, and 
the same dark brown hair ; and latterly, her cheek became 
as pale as illness has made yours. Mr. Seymour was a 
man of expensive habits ; and the restraint once imposed 
on him by his wife, whom he greatly respected, being re- 
moved by her death, after the first anguish of grief had 
subsided, he launched forth into great extravagance. His 
fortune, not being large, could ill stand the repeated 
demands he made on it ; for although the house had been 
bequeathed to him by his father, and in fact had been in 
the family for many generations, the property was encum- 
bered when he came into possession. However, he was a 
thoughtless, restless kind of man; not deliberately bad^ 
but with no real steadiness of priiicip\e\ "vr^^SK., wA^^&L^^ 
snd easily led away,'* 
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" What a bad friend for poor Constance/* I remarked. 

" She saw but very little of him," said Prudence, ** a» 
he spent most of his time in London. When he came home 
he made a great deal of her, and generally brought her 
some beautiful present or ornament. But before my dear 
young lady had passed her eighteenth birthday, there had 
been two executions in the house, and the rooms had been 
stripped of all their fine furniture and looked dreary 
enough. Then Mr. Seymour tried to retrieve his fortunes 
by play; and sometimes he would come home in wild 
spirits; and then again so depressed and miserable, and 
looking so haggard, and his eyes so bloodshot, that it was 
dreadful to see him. Much as his daughter loved him, for 
he had a very afiectionate, winning way with him, she used 
to tremble and turn pale when she heard his footstep in 
the hall. And yet she was always watching for him ; but 
she lived in a constant dread of what might happen. She 
used to open her heart to me, and tell me of all her ter- 
rors. Poor, dear child! she had few then to whom she 
could open her heart ; and I was always more like a com- 
panion to her than a nurse." 

^^ I suppose in her fallen fortunes her friends deserted 
her." 

*' They did. Miss. But a little before this she had lost 
one friend who was more to her than all. A family of the 
name of Cumberland were almost our nearest neighbours ; 
and they and my young mistress were on rather intimate 
terms. A fine stately family were the Cumberlands, with 
a good many young people ; but the fiower of the flock was 
the second son, Mr. Frank. Miss Constance and he were 
great friends. In fact he used to spend most of his time 
with us. But he was destined for India, and had tlie pro- 
mise of a oadetship, and he only waited for that." 

" Was be b&ndsome, this Mr. Frank ?" 
"I always thought him 80', but "petViW^^ o\)ti«t^ ^ wj^jI 
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not. Yet he was a fine, noble-looking youth, with his 
bright, wavy, auburn hair, and his light hazel eyes — laugh- 
ing eyes we used to call them ; yet I have seen them look 
so soft and earnest! But, as I said before, he and my 
young lady were great friends ; and it was a sad day for 
her when he went to India. He came to bid her farewell ; 
and after his departure she rushed up into the room where 
I sat at work, quite pale^ and trembling all over. I guessed 
how it was ; and just the few words I said to her made her 
burst out into such a fit of crying as I had not seen since her 
childhood. Well, it was shortly after this that Mr. Seymour's 
affairs got into such terrible confusion. He engaged deeper 
and deeper in play, till I believe he had played away his 
last farthing. I heard afterwards, from one who had an 
opportunity of knowing, that he was like a man possessed. 
Possessed he was by the demon of play, which drove him 
fsom folly and vice into actual crime. In his ruin and 
despair, he forged a note for a considerable amount. The 
fraud was discovered ; but he was never brought to trial. 
He received timely notice from a friend, and, by dint of 
immense exertion, he contrived to make his escape to 
America, wrecked alike in fortune and in name. Before he 
left England, he found time to write a few despairing lines 
to his daughter, telling her of his crime and his disgrace. 
He entreated her to forget him — to banish him from her 
thoughts. A lost, guilty wretch like him, was not worthy 
of her tenderness or her regrets. She must never hope to 
see him, or to hear of him again." 

" Poor, poor Constance ! " I exclaimed; '* how dreadful 
for her ! But your story is not ended, nurse ? '* 

^* No, Miss, it is not ended ; but we are nearly at home, 
and I fear to tire you. I will tell you the rest another 
day." And with this I was fain to be content. 
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CHAPTER IL 

The following day it was too hot to do an3rthing but lie 
under the shade of the trees, and read or talk. Prudence 
and I found our way to a little wood at the back of the 
house ; where, at the foot of a wide-spreading beech, half 
in sun and half in shade, we sat down to spend the morning. 
Birds sang and twittered above our heads. Now and then 
a squirrel whisked his long tail as he leapt among the 
branches, and stamped in mimic fear or anger at beholding 
us. Bright green dragon- flies darted by ; and bees, busy 
at their work, would 

** Mummr by the hour in foxglove beUs.** 

Occasionally a sound from the neighbouring farm broke 
the stillness, bringing us, as it were, back to busy life. To 
me, the lovely day, the balmy air, the country sights and 
sounds, the eloquent birds, the glancing lights and shadows, 
and, above all, the solitude and repose, brought a sense of 
exquisite enjoyment ; and I think dear old Prudence in 
some sort shared my pleasure. I was not long in reminding 
her of her promise to tell me the rest of poor Constance 
Seymour's history ; and without much preamble she com- 
menced. 

** Life passed but wearily with my poor young mistress 
after the sorrow and disgrace which her father had brought 
upon her. When the first shock and horror had passed 
away, she fell into a kind of listless, grieving state, so 
different from her usual gay spirits that it made my heart 
ache to see her. You will wonder, perhaps, what she had 
to live upon, her father having so utterly ruined himself. 
But, fortunately for her, she had a little independence, lefl 
her by a godmotheTf and so strictly tied up thatMr. Sey- 
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mour could not touch it, or I suppose it would have gone 
like the rest. Upon this she lived, and contrived to keep, 
besides me, an old woman who managed the kitchen 
department, and made herself generally usefuL We lived 
entirely in the west wing of the house, where two or three 
rooms had formerly been appropriated to her use. Her 
pretty boudoir, now very simply furnished, formed our 
usual sitting-room ; and I slept in the little dressing-room 
that opened out of her bed-room. Time went on, and she 
became more cheerful. She was young, and in youth the 
spirits soon regain their tone ; but it appeared to me a sad, 
lonely life for one so gifted and so lovely to lead.** 

" But had she no friends, no acquaintance ? " 

** She had very few. You see the neighbourhood was 
scattered, and Mr. Seymour*s dissipated habits and subse- 
quent disgrace had thrown a kind of cloud over her, and 
made her shrink from society. At first she refused all 
invitations, and all attempts to draw her from retirement. 
And when her spirits had in a measure recovered, and she 
might have been glad of a little change, people had ceased 
to notice her. I believe many had quite forgotten that she 
still lived by herself in the old house. The only person she 
saw much of was the clergyman of the parish. He directed 
her little charities, and told her of cases of distress where 
he thought she might be of use. Ah, she had a charitable 
and loving heart, had my darling! "No toil or trouble 
seemed too great to assist or comfort the poor or the sick. 
She worked for them, instructed their children, sat by their 
sick beds, denied herself in many ways to procure them 
little luxuries, and gave them, what I really think they 
valued more than all, her sweet words and kindly sympathy." 

'* Was she quite without relations ?'* 

** Not entirely. She had some distant ones, and besides^ 
an aunt, Lady Foster, who wrote to her^aivdmNVXt^^V^^ X^ 
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stay with her in London. She was a cold, proud, worldly 
woman ; and her invitation was couched in such terms — just 
as if she felt she must ask her, for the sake of appear- 
ances — ^that my dear child could not make up her mind to 
accept it. Lady Foster had several young daughters of 
her own to introduce into society ; and she had no desire 
to perform the same office for her niece. However, she 
satisfied her conscience by asking her ; affected to lament 
her decision ; and — ^never asked her again. I had nearly 
forgotten to mention, that her former friends, the Cumber- 
lands, had left the neighbourhood, and had gone to reside 
in London. 

" Three years had nearly elapsed since Mr. Seymour left 
England. His daughter had received one letter from him. 
He represented himself as leading a life of toil and pri- 
vation; but endeavouring by that, and a sincere repentance, 
to expiate in some measure his follies and his crime. 
Even this letter brought gladness to my poor child's 
heart. 

"We were sitting one gloomy winter evening, the winter of 
the third year, in the room we usually occupied. My darling 
mistress had had a fatiguing day among the poor, and whilst 
I prepared the tea, she reclined in an arm-chur, looking, 
I thought, weary and out of spirits. Suddenly there came 
a loud ring at the hall-door. We started up. Our privacy 
was so seldom invaded, and never at that hour of the day, 
that Miss Seymour turned quite pale at the unusual occur- 
rence, and a vague fear found its way into both our hearts. 
Presently we heard a slight commotion in the hall, a quick, 
firm foot<step sounded along the passage, the door of the 
sitting-room was suddenly thrown open, and Mr. Frank 
Cumberland entered the room! Miss Seymour almost 
screamed on beholding him ; his appearance was so unez- 
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pected, and so sudden. * Frank ! Mr. Cumberland I ' she 
gasped out, * why, I thought you were in India ! ' 

*' Three months ago he was in India, he said ; but the 
death of an uncle, who had bequeathed him all his pro- 
perty, had brought him to England. He had lefl India a 
month sooner than he originally intended, and found that 
all his family were abroad, in Italy. London appeared to 
him miserably dull and gloomy, and his first impulse had 
been to run down to the old place and see how we were 
getting on. He could not forget what happy hours he had 
spent there. 'Was she glad to see him?* he inquired, 
afler a pause ; he declared she did not seem half glad to see 
him. * Surely she had not forgotten him?* * She was 
very, very glad to see him. Oh, no ; she had not forgotten 
him.' But there was a yisible embarrassment in her manner. 
I partly guessed the cause. Did she not dread some allu- 
sion to her father ? And did she not feel, perhaps, that there 
had arisen a kind of barrier between them ; that they never 
eould be the friends they had once been to each other ? 

^* * And where was Mr. Seymour ? * he inquired at length : 

* In town, as usual ?* 

'«< Oh! he had not then heard . . . .' The blood 
rushed to her face, leaving it the next instant deadly pale. 
By a violent effort she recovered herself sufficiently to say, 

* My father is abroad.' 

^* * Abroad is he ? And are you living here all alone ? ' 
***Yes. I have no companion but Prudence. — You 
remember Prudence ?' He turned to me in his old, kind, 
pleasant way, and seemed to have forgotten all about Mr. 
Seymour; who, to say the truth, he never much liked. 
Oh, what a relief was this ignorance of her father's history 
to my dear young lady! It seemed as though a weight 
w«*e taken off her spirits. She breathed and conversed 
freely; and yielded herself to the pleaauc^ oi ^c^tlX^^ix^;^^- 
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ing her early friend, unchanged in all his warm feelings 
and afiections. 

''It appeared somewhat strange that young Mr. Cumber- 
land should not have heard of Mr. Seymour's disgrace. 
Surely his family knew of it ? And we felt they would 
probably have mentioned the circumstance when writing 
to him. It appeared afterwards that they had mentioned 
it ; but the ship that conveyed the letter was wrecked, and 
the mails lost ; and thus he had remained in ignorance of 
the affair. 

" Well, Mr. Frank actually took up his abode in the 
little village inn, about three quarters of a mile from 
Rookwood, as Mr. Seymour's house was called. The 
neighbourhood offered some good shooting, and being 
passionately attached to the sport, he said he should make 
the Red Lion his shooting-box for the season. He 
declared he wotdd not go back to London : why should 
he? He had no friends there. It looked dull and dingy. 
His family would not be in England until the spring ; and 
besides, he hated it. This last was a conclusive argument. 

" You may suppose we saw him pretty often. The day's 
sport generally brought him round by Rookwood; or if 
not, he never failed to make his appearance in the evening. 
I saw no reason to discourage his visits, and I felt there 
could be no impropriety in them. I rarely quitted my 
young mistress, being her constant companion, and, in fact, 
acting as her chaperon. Left early a widow, my husband*s 
death had first determined me upon entering service. I 
needed something to occupy my mind, and prevent it frx)m 
dwelling too exclusively upon my own troubles. At the 
moment when I wanted a home, Mr. Seymour's situation 
had offered, and I gladly availed myself of it. 

'* It is an old saying that ' Lookers-on see most of the 
game;* and I soon saw how it would be with these two 
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young people, who had thus so strangely become the 
objects of my fondest solicitude. That an attachment 
should spring up between them, that their youthful 
friendship should ripen into love, could not be a matter of 
surprise. Already their tell-tale eyes, and glowing cheeks, 
revealed the truth. With the jealous eyes of an affection 
almost maternal in its strength, I watched the progress of 
a passion so fearfully powerful for good or evil. My 
darling's sweet, ingenuous countenance betrayed a love all 
innocent and unconscious, which yielded itself without fear 
or reserve to the happiness of the passing moment. To 
anticipate all his wants, to yield an unhesitating compliance 
to all his wishes, to fashion her own mood according as his 
was gay or serious ; to learn, by a sweet lore and instinct 
of affection, his tastes, and habits, and opinions, and to 
adopt them as her own ; all this and more, seemed but the 
natural impulse of her heart. And he ? His love was not 
unconscious, as hers, though as yet unexpressed. Pure 
and earnest, with all the tokens of a strong and loving 
nature, there were times when I deemed it a little selfish, 
a little exacting ; taking her self-abnegation too much as a 
matter of course, and never seeming to think that she 
could be better occupied than in listening to him, or in 
ministering in some way to his comfort and happiness. 
Perhaps I observed only the natural difference between 
man*s and woman*s love. The former must have some 
taint of selfishness in it. Yet, I have known some noble 
natures, who, in the purity of a strong affection, seemed to 
lose all thoughts of self. 

*^ In the meanwhile, I was not entirely without misgivings 
as to how Mr. Cumberland's family might view this attach- 
ment on the part of their son. Pride was their besetting 
sin* And although the death of his uncle had rendered Mr. 
Frank quite independent of them, and pl8ya^^\mxLm^'^iv- 
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tion to gratify his own inclinations in marrying, without 
any regard to worldly or prudential motives, yet I could 
not but feel that they might not altogether relish the pro- 
spect of an alliance with Miss Seymour. But while I ad- 
mitted this, the very supposition of it made me indignant. 
That my child should be rejected, scorned, not deemed grand 
enough to marry their son, their idol — she, who, in my 
opinion, was grand enough to be a duchess — tie thought 
was not to be borne. And then came another. Ought I 
to allow her to pl^ce herself in a position which rendered 
such a contingency possible ? Would it not be better to 
nip this growing affection in the bud, rather than suffer two 
young and loving hearts to run the risk of incurring the 
misery it might possibly entail upon them? Placed in 
a position of great responsibility, I knew not how to act for 
the best. I could not bear, by an interference perhaps 
uncalled for, perhaps even too late, to destroy my darling's 
new-found happiness ; to put out, as it were, the sunshine 
that had made its way into her home. No ; I would not, 
I could not interfere. Things must take their own course. 
All might be well ; or, at any rate, I would not forestall a 
sorrow, that perchance only existed in my own anxious 
forebodings. Thoughts, such as these, were chasing each 
other through my brain one afternoon as I sat at work, 
when my young mistress hastily entered the room. She 
looked flushed and agitated ; and sinking upon the nearest 
seat, burst into tears. 

(«*What is the matter, my dearest?* I exclaimed, 
hastening to her ; and kneeling down, I folded my arms 
about her. * Has anything happened ?* 

'* It was some minutes before she answered. The tears 
flowed faster and faster. At length it came, between sobs : 

*' * Oh, nurse ! he loves me I I am sure he does I ' 

"'Has be told you so, my darling ?' 
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" ' I would not let him. I tried to shut out his looks 
and his words, and fled.* 

'* *Did his looks or his words offend you ?' 

^* * Oh, no. But I could not bear them ; I could not 
listen to them.* • 

"'And why not?* 

" * Are you not aware, nurse,' she said, turning gravely 
to me, ' that Frank is still ignorant of the terrible history 
of my father*s disgrace ? — ^that I have never found courage 
to reveal the truth to him ? But he must be told now. 
He must no longer be kept in ignorance.' 

" Zeal for my darling's happiness, and an over-anxiety to 
save her from distress or sorrow, blinded me for a moment 
to what was right; and I replied, in a scarcely audible tone, 
' I do not see the necessity.' 

" She started from her seat (disengaging herself as she 
did so from my encircling arms), her eyes flashing with 
indignation. 

<* ' Would you have me do what is base and dishonest ? * 
she exclaimed ; * for would not concealment of the truth 
in this instance be so? Oh, nurse I I did not think you 
would have proved such a treacherous counsellor I But I 
am wrong to be angry, for I dare say you said it out of 
kindness — ^there, never mind ; ' seeing how grieved and 
penitent I looked. ' But, dear Pru, Frank must be told 
everything, without reserve. I blame myself for having 
BO Icmg kept it from him. But it is hard, it is very painful, 
for a child to have to tell of the misdeeds of a parent. And 
that is why I have been silent, at least I think so : I hope I 
have been influenced by no other motive.' 

" ' No motive but one that is pure and honest,* I began; 
but she interrupted me. 

" ' Prudence, I feel such a coward in this business. 1 
shrink from it; I dread it so mucli. "WouX^^ovx. . « . . 
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***Say no more,' I exclaimed; *I will do all you wish, 
all jou think right.' 

** She thanked me again and again for my kindness, as she 
called it, and there the matter rested for the present. But 
I could see that her heart was very heavy.*' 

Here Prudence Wardour paused in her narrative, 
reminding me that it was time to return to the house. I 
obeyed her reluctantly, and made her promise to continue 
the story in the evening ; which she did. 



CHAPTER m. 

''I LOST no time in fulfilling my promise to Miss 
Seymour. She desired if possible to avoid seeing Mr. 
Ciunberland again until the dreaded communication had 
been made. I told him all — all the sad catalogue of Mr. 
Seymour's follies and vices, and their calamitous results. 
He listened to me in silence ; and, when I ceased speaking, 
merely observed, with much gravity of manner, 

** * A sad tale, indeed, of folly and of crime. But it does 
not surprise me. Heartless, selfish, to the last I* 

** * You wrong him there, sir,' I remarked ; * Mr. Seymour 
was never heartless.* 

'^'Not heartless?' he exclaimed; 'but we will not 
argue this point, Mrs. Wardour. (rood evening. Make 
my adieus to Constance. I shall see her to-morrow.* He 
quitted the room, and the house. I remained lost in 
thought, and totally unable to judge of the effect of my 
communication. Miss Seymour entered the room. She 
looked pale, and her countenance betrayed much anxiety. 
To her eager questions I had no reply to make. She 
seemed disappointed. Tears came into her eyes, which, by 
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an effort, she forced back. Presently she took some work, 
and a book, which she occasionally looked into ; nor did 
she again, during the rest of the evening, allude to the 
^subject, which I knew was uppermost in her thoughts. 

" It was only by an almost visible effort that I controlled 
my anxiety the following morning until Mr. Cumberland 
appeared. 

" The first tones of his cheerful voice seemed to lift a 
load off my heart. He wanted Miss Seymour to go out 
walking with him. She hesitated, and looked appealingly 
at me ; while I answered at once, 

"'Oh, go, my love, by all means. A walk this fine 
morning will do you good. Which road shall you take ?' 

"'The road across the common, I think,* said Mr. 
Cumberland. 

" ' Well, I have some matters to finish at home first, 
but I will go and meet you in about an hour.* 

" ' No need to hurry,' said Mr. Frank ; ' one ^fmBa%'o{ten 
get such a day in winter as this.* 

" Miss Seymour was soon equipped for her walk, and 
they set out together. I saw them depart with a mixture 
of hope and fear that I could scarcely define, and still less 
control. The fate of my darling seemed to hang upon the 
issue of that morning's walk, for good, or for evil; for 
happiness, or for misery. Yet I felt that I could trust her, 
cheerfully and willingly trust her, to him upon whose arm 
she now leant. One look at that open, beaming countenance, 
one glance of those honest eyes, had satisfied me of this. 
What had I not read there of truth, and earnest purpose, 
and tenderness I And there was One to whom still better 
I could trust her; One who I knew would never fail 
her ; and I tried to commit my treasure to His keeping 
with an unreserved submission to His will. 

**I well remember the clear look oi tk^ ^3> «xA ^^ 
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invigorating feeling of the air when I set out on my solitary 
walk. The fields were crisped, and whitened, and glittering 
in the sunshine ; while every blade of grass by the roadside, 
and every twig upon the trees and hedges, were gemmed 
with the hoar-frost, and stood out, distinctly seen, in the 
pure clear atmosphere. I had to walk some distance before I 
encountered those whom I went to meet. Ah, one glance 
at their young, happy faces, told me more eloquently than 
words that all was well. Yet words were not wanting ; for 
as we walked along towards home, Mr. Cumberland said to 
me with proud triumph, 

" ' She is mine ! Mrs. Wardour, mine for ever I Yet, do 
you know, this foolish child tried hard to persuade me out 
of my happiness. She would have had me give up — and 
really thought I could, quite easily — ^the hopes and devotion 
of a life. As if I could think differently of her, or love her 
a bit the \§m^ because of her sorrows ! Sorrows that are, 
that ever -^IJB be wacred to me.' 

'* * And your family, Mr. Cumberland ?' I ventured to 
say. 

" * My family ? ' he replied, colouring slightly, and with 
a little hesitation of manner ; * they will not, I think, oppose 
my wishes. They have never yet done so. And besides, 
you know I am quite independent of them.* 

" * Yes, certainly.' 

'* But I had my own misgivings. And I could see that 
he was not without his. 



** The winter had almost gone by. Already the spring 

gave promise of her presence, in the feathery look of the 

trees, and the occasional song of birds. Violets scented 

the air; and a few early primroses had ventured forth in 

sheltered places, looking pale and cold, yet sweet heralds 
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of the coming time of flowers. Mr. Cumberland's family 
were daily expected in England ; and he was to meet them 
at Dover and accompany them to London. A short time 
only had elapsed since his actual engagement with Miss 
Seymour — too short to have made it worth while to 
communicate the circumstance to his family by letter. ' No. 
He would break the news to them when they met.' Poor 
fellow, when he left us, his heart swelling with contending 
emotions, he little anticipated the reception that awaited 
him. Some how or other, his engagement with Miss 
Seymour, or the probability of such an event, had got 
wind. Some meddling friend had written out the news to 
Mrs. Cumberland at Naples. I never heard the particulars 
of his meeting with his family ; indeed I remained ignorant 
of much that occurred at this period. I only learned that 
they were excessively annoyed at the report which had 
reached them, which they affected at first to disbelieve; 
and that when their son himself confirmed the truth of it, 
and demanded their coillgratulations, a scene of a most 
uncomfortable nature had taken place between them. They 
coidd not of course really oppose or prevent the marriage ; 
but they showed their excessive dislike of it by a cold 
and estranged manner, by slighting speeches and unkind 
innuendos, and by expressing their determination not to 
countenance it by their presence. Mrs. Cumberland even 
went so far herself as to write to Miss Seymour, to entreat, 
nay almost to command her to break ofl* her engagement 
with her son. The petty spite of her annoyance showed 
itself in an utter forgetfulness of all real dignity ; and she 
went about lamenting to all her friends, *• that her son, her 
dear Prank, was going to marry a girl whose father had 
ruined himself by play, and who had narrowly escaped 
being hanged for forgery.' But it frequently Wp^^u^ xJsi^x. 
people defeat their wishes by their own unxe^j&ovi'a^^ 

c ^ 
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violence. And so it proved in this case. Mrs. Cumberland 
went too far ; and by these unguarded speeches not only 
disgusted her acquaintance, but drew upon herself the well 
deserved censures of her husband. He began to view the 
matter "^ith more leniency, and by degrees learnt to regard 
it in a more favourable light. At any rate, he said, they 
must make the best of it. The girl was a good girl, he 
believed, and her father and he had once been friends ; and 
he desired his wife, in somewhat stringent terms, if she 
could say nothing pleasant upon the subject, at least to 
give it the benefit of her silence. Miss Seymour bore it 
all with a calm dignity and self-respect that really surprised 
me. It was only what she expected, she said, what she had 
almost a right to expect ; and she seemed almost to forget 
the unkindness shown to herself, in her anxious endeavours 
to soothe my indignant feelings, and teach me to be patient 
and to hope for the best. And there was another whose 
indignant feelings she had to do her best to soothe : — ^her 
lover. His impetuous, and somewhat irascible nature, 
had been sorely tried and chafed at the slight offered by 
his family to his betrothed wife. He used to come to us 
literally boiling with indignation at the recollection of some 
fresh insult, as he termed it. And then she would employ 
the most winning ways to teach him to be patient. I have 
seen her kneeling by his side, his hand clasped in hers, 
looking up into his flushed and angry countenance with 
those serene eyes, and entreating him for her sake to be 
calm ; to bear this trial with gentleness and dignity ; above 
all, not to lower or injure himself by speaking disrespect- 
fully of his parents — she could not bear to hear it. She felt 
sure that time and patience would overcome their prejudice; 
and in the meanwhile they were secure in each other's 
affection and mutual troth ; no slight, no unkindness on 
the part of others, could affect or cancel that; she was as 
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much his in the sight of God as if they were already 
united. And then he would bless her, and call her his 
good angel, and promise to behave so well : and I really 
think he tried hard to keep his promise. And her words 
came true ; for time and patience did overcome their pre- 
judice. Her noble, I might say Christian forbearance, and 
self-respect, fairly disarmed them. In spite of themselves, 
they could not help admiring the beauty of her character. 
The fences of their pride broke down by degrees. They 
began by admitting that, after all, Frank might have made 
a worse choice. And then his sisters thought, what fun it 
would be to have a gay wedding; they were sure Constance 
was a very nice, dear girl, and would always be a kind and 
pleasant sister to them; they wished papa and mamma 
would view the matter as they did ; of course, as Constance 
had no sisters of her own, they would be her bridesmaids ; 
they had already determined upon their dresses ; they must 
go and talk to mamma about it, &c. &c. And when once 
they had fairly succeeded in interesting Mrs. Cumberland 
in the details of wedding dresses, and wedding breakfasts, 
and the hundred and one preparations inevitable upon a 
marriage, she found that her dislike to the affair had sud- 
denly melted away. Thereafter Miss Seymour was spoken 
of as her future ' daughter-in-law,' — ' her dear hoy's fiancee'* 
— ' such a sweet, amiable creature, and so fond of her darling 
Frank — to be sure, it was not exactly the match they could 
have wished, but, after all, young people would please 
tiiemselves,* &;c. &;c. 

" And so the marriage was settled to take place from 
Mr. Cumberland's house in 'Berkeley Square, just at the 
close of the summer. They yielded to Miss Seymour's 
earnestly expressed wish that the wedding might be a very 
quiet one. London just then lookecTits emptiest, and but 
few guests were invited. The young ladies \)ot^ \}aa ^\^- 
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appointment pretty well, and were very gracious, and 
even afiectionate in their manner; a little patronising, I 
thought, but perhaps my jealous affection made me fancy 
so. 

" My darling child would insist upon my going in the 
carriage with her to church, and standing by her during 
the whole of the ceremony. Oh, how lovely she looked in 
her white bridal robes I the slight agitation visible on her 
countenance seeming only to enhance the beauty of its 
usual quiet grace. I could see, and I marked it thank- 
fully, that she had no misgivings. Her bowed and reverent 
manner spoke of awe and deep seriousness, as in the beau- 
tiful and simple words of our church she pronounced the 
solemn vows that bound her to her husband; but the 
trusting eyes with which she regarded him spoke only of 
love, and perfect confidence, and earnest gratitude, which 
she did not affect to conceal, that so great a blessing ha<) 
been vouchsafed her. 

" A little foreign trip had been decided on ; after which 
they were to return to Rookwood. The dear old house 
was still to be their home. Mr. Frank said, ' Where could 
they be better or happier ? It needed a little freshening 
up in the way of papering and furniture, but t-hat would be 
an amusement to them, and they could do it by degrees.* 
I still retained my situation as attendant upon my young 
mistress. I thought she might have preferred a younger 
and more fashionable maid, but she would not hear of it. 
*No. I was her own dear old Pru; and, next to heif 
husband, her best friend.' So I accompanied Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Cumberland abroAd, and returned with them 
to Rookwood. And there I will for the present leaveP 
them." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^ Nearly a year had elapsed, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Cumberland were finding the season in London. Al- 
though drawing to a close, a good deal in the way of gaiety 
still went on. My mistress rather shrank from entering 
much into society, yet to please her husband she accom- 
panied him to a few private parties they were invited to. 
She wished to return to Bookwood while the summer still 
shed its glory and its brightness on its gardens and woods. 
Mr. Cumberland had, however, prevailed on her to renudn 
till after a certain day, when a grand entertainment was to 
be given by a connection of his own. But when the day 
arrived, Mrs. Cumberland felt too much indisposed to be 
able to leave the house. She had been rather ailing of 
late, and quite unequal to much fatigue. Mr. Cumberland 
was vexed and disappointed, and half disposed to quarrd 
with her for being ill. But she entreated him not to mind 
her, and by all means to go to the ball ; she shoidd enjoy 
hearing the description of it from him of all things, and 
very much regretted that she felt too unwell to accompany 
him. And then he was sorry for his hasty words, and 
kissed her, and folded her to his heart, and * wished he 
hadn't to go at all — he didn't care for it without her ; ' and 
went to dress in a mood half penitent and half playful. 
This little scene took place in the dressing-room, whither 
my mistress had summoned me a few minutes before. My 
natural impulse had been to leave the room when my 
master entered it, but he begged me to remain, saying he 
had no secrets to discuss. And when, afterwards, he went 
away to dress, he turned to me at the door with one of his 
bright smiles, and said, * Ah, Mrs. Wardour^ my 'v«>:^'^«:t^ 
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will was never whipped out of me as a child.' He looked 
into the room before he went away, just to say that he 
should probably be home late, and the next minute we 
heard the wheels of his carriage drive off. 

" I scarcely know why, possibly from some little anxiety 
about my mistress, but that night I did not sleep well. I 
kept dozing and waking ; and towards morning I started 
from a short and unrefreshing slumber, fancying that I 
heard a noise in the house. I lay and listened. The clock 
of a neighbouring church struck four ; and a few minutes 
afterwards I distinctly heard the shutting of a door. Surely, 
I thought, it could not be my master ; he must have re- 
turned home long ago. Perhaps my mistress was more 
unwell, and yet did not like to disturb me. Possessed with 
this idea, I got up ; partially dressed myself, putting on a 
loose wrapping gown and a shawl, and went softly down 
stairs. The early dawn of a summer morning had sufficiently 
penetrated the house to enable me to see. When I reached 
the door of Mrs. Cumberland's room, I perceived that it 
stood wide open. I went in ; nobody was there, nor in the 
adjoining dressing-room. I looked over the balusters of the 
staircase, and at the foot I thought I saw a white figure. 
For an instant a foolish terror took possession of my mind ; 
but the next, I had shaken it off, and was rapidly descending 
the stairs. In the hall stood my mistress, in her white 
dressing-gown and mantle. Her eyes were fixed upon the 
half-opened door of the library, within which a light was 
visible, 

" ' My dear young mistress ! ' I exclaimed, ' why are you 
here ?' 

" She started when I spoke to her, and caught nervously 
at my arm, saying in a low voice, as she did so, 

" * Hush, Prudence ! Do you see that light ; what can 
be the meaniDg of it ? ' 
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"*Mr. Cumberland has probably returned home,' I 
said, * and may be looking for something in the library.' 

" * Come with me, Prudence,' said my mistress. And 
we entered the library together. A pair of lighted candles 
contended feebly with the gray dawn which came in through 
the half opened shutter, shedding a sickly light upon 
the various objects thus brought into view. Upon the 
library table stood a large writing case ; an open blotting- 
book lay near it ; and a small case, also open, containing a 
pair of pistols. An over-coat, a foraging cap, and a pair of 
gloves, lay on a chair near the window. Bewildered with 
surprise, and dreading she knew not what, Mrs. Cumberland 
advanced to the table. In the open blotting-book lay a 
letter, folded, and directed to herself, in the handwriting 
of her husband. In the corner was his signature, with 
these words : * For my wife, in the event of my 
death.' 

" With her eyes riveted upon the letter, and her every 
sense absorbed in a kind of bewildered astonishment, she 
was not conscious that any one had entered the room ; nor 
had I time to warn her. A quick, gasping breath close to 
her ear, and a hand pressed heavily upon her shoulder, made 
her start violently, and absolutely scream with terror, 
before she felt her husband's arms about her, and his well- 
known voice endeavouring to soothe away her fears. 

" * Frank, Frank,' she said at length, grasping his arm, 
and looking up into his face, while her words came rapidly, 
' what is the meaning of this ?— of that letter with those 
dreadful words on it ? When did you come home ? Oh, 
tell me what has happened I ' He covered his face with his 
hands, and said in a stifled voice, * Don^t ask me. I cannot 
tell you.' 

" * Not tell me ! But I must know — ^I do know — ^you 
cannot conceal it from me.' She remained a\le\i\. ^xoLWCkssi^^ 
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and then said, in a voice of forced and unnatural calmness, 
' You are going to fight a duel.' 

" His only answer was a groan* 

" * Tell me why.' In the same calm tone. 

** He looked up, and said quickly, * I have been insulted !* 

" « Insulted ! How ? By whom ? ' 

" * By a coward ; who dared to speak slightingly of you 
and yours. I was standing near him, and heard his words ; 
and upon my desiring him to retract them, a scene ensued, 
which has rendered a meeting inevitable.' 

" She had turned very pale during this speech, and held 
nervously by the chair on which she sate, as she said, in a 
very low voice, * Did he speak of my father ? ' 

" * Yes. But do not question me. I can never tell you 
what he said.' 

" Up to this moment I had remained in the room ; feel.- 
ing that I ought to go, and yet without the resolution to do 
so. My mistress looked up at me, and said, ' Leave us. 
Prudence, together, for a little while.' I quitted the room; 
but only to hover upon the staircase, within hearing, in 
case I should be called. Mrs. Cumberland looked so ill, 1 
hardly liked to go quite away ; and besides, my own anxiety 
could not easily be suppressed. So there I watched, and 
waited; sometimes walking about on the upper landing, 
sometimes descending a little lower, when I could hear the 
murmur of their voices from the library — every moment 
appearing an age. My mistress seemed to be the principajl 
speaker; and every now and then a long silence intervened 
and then the conversation would be again resumed. Oh, dear ! 
I thought it never would end ! And how would it end ? 
What would be the result ? My anxiety became scarcely bear^ 
able. Just as I had turned to go upstairs, to seek for qulep 
in the solitude of my own chamber, the door of the library 
was suddenly opened, and Mr. Cumberland called me. I flew 
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down, and into the room. My mistress sate in one of the 
arm-chairs, her head leant back, her eyes closed, and her 
countenance deadly pale. Mr. Cumberland had evidently 
been writing ; for a half-finished letter and a pen wet with 
ink lay in the blotting book. She unclosed her eyes on 
hearing my footstep, and smiled languidly. 

" ' Your master thought, Pru, that I was going to fwnt ; 
bnt I am better now.' And she sate up in the chair, while 
a little colour came into her face. Her husband in the 
meanwhile kept pacing up and down the room. She looked 
at him anxiously ; and after a few minutes rose and went 
to him. 

" * Frank, dearest,' she said, laying her hand upon his 
arm, ' it belongs to a high state of excellence to accept of 
shame ; to incur it voluntarily for the sake of right. But 
we read of One, who for our sakes ^' hid not his face from 
shame and spitting." Shall we shrink from drinking a few 
drops of the cup which he drained so deeply ? ' 

" He seemed struck by her words ; but sighed deeply, 
and shook his head. 

"* Admit the shame, and take it as a cross. It will 
lose half its sting that way.' 

" ' Ah ! Constance,' sighed her husband, * you have 
learnt in a heavenly school, and I in a worldly one. I can- 
not reach your standard of excellence.' 

** * I have learnt in the school of adversity, dear Frank ; 
and know by actual experience, how much it softens the 
trials permitted by God to view them as simple indications 
of his will concerning us, as part of our probation here.' 

" » Ah, but shame, dishonour,' said Mr. Cumberland ; 
' what the world deems, and what a man feels to be dis- 
honour ; this is a kind of trial which you, as a woman, could 
never fully appreciate.' 

" * I think I could,' said his wife, gently ; * I could fe^l 
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it for you, Frank, I have endured shame, deep, bitter 
shiEime, for the faults of a parent. And there the shame 
was real, and deserved ; whereas in this case, it is only a 
false, worldly estimate that would make it so.* 

" * My wife ! my Constance ! ' said Mr. Cumberland, 
looking at her with glistening eyes, ' you are, you ever were, 
my good angel I I can never be worthy of you. I know 
my own weakness, and I fear I shall faU so miserably in this 
trial — in the after part of it, I mean.' 

"'No, you will not. Besides, do not think of that. Be 
contented with doing what is right now, and at once ; and 
leave the consequences in other and higher hands than 
ours.' 

"*The consequences * 

" * Dear Frank,' smiling as she spoke, * cannot I teach 
you to trust f ' 

" * You can ; you shall,' said her husband, firmly. 

He sate down at the table, on that side where lay the 
unfinished letter; took up the pen, laid it down again, 
read over what he had written, and leant his head upon his 
hand as if in deep thought. Presently his arms were 
stretched out over the paper, the head went lower and lower, 
until the forehead rested upon his tightly clasped hands. 
I can hardly describe the expression that passed over Mrs. 
Cumberland's face; a kind of spasm; but she whispered to 
me to fetch her some sal volatile, and I left the room. I 
did not hasten back. If my mistress required my attentions, 
I felt sure of being summoned ; but upon the sacredness 
of the scene I had just witnessed, I could not again intrude. 
So I remained upstairs, listening to every sound. And at 
length the summons came. I heard the library bell rung 
violently, and Mr. Cumberland's voice in almost frantic 
tones calling my name. I rushed down. Mrs. Cumberland 
lay in an arm- chair, weeping and laughing alternately with 
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hysterical emotion. Bj her side knelt her husband, half 
supporting her in his arms, endeavouring to soothe her 
agitation, and looking dreadfully distressed. I saw at a 
glance that the letter had been finished. There it lay, 
folded and sealed, and directed in Mr. Cumberland's hand- 
writing. I comprehended it all. She had borne up well 
enough till the victory had been gained, and then her spirits 
had given way. A little judicious administering of sal 
volatile soon relieved the hysterical afiection, and I left Mrs. 
Cumberland in the care of her husband, while I went to 
rouse the man-servant, in order that the important letter 
might be taken with the least possible delay to its place of 
destination. On my return, I found her looking very much 
exhausted ; and I suggested the expediency of getting her 
immediately to bed. I could not help feeling a little uneasy 
about her. Hopes very dear to all our hearts depended 
upon her present health and tranquillity of mind. She had 
been fearfully agitated ; and she was suffering now from the 
effects of that agitation, in proportion to the previous self- 
control she had exerted. She could not bear that. her 
husband should be out of her sight; turning pale, and 
trembling visibly, if he did but quit the room. So he 
came and sate by her bed-side ; and she smiled gratefully at 
him, and held his hand fast in hers, pressing it alternately 
to her lips and to her heart. 

** Afterwards, when all apprehension from what she had 
undergone had subsided, and she could bear to talk of it, 
my dear mistress confided to me that it was upon reading 
the letter she had broken down. It contained of course an 
apology ; but so simple, so honourable, so manly were the 
expressions, that it had touched her deeply. And then the 
thought of what might have happened; the feeling of 
intense gratitude that there her husband stood, safe, and 
free from the stain of crime ; that she had been abl^ 1<^ 
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influence him for good, and that, from a real conviction of 
what was right, he had conquered his passion, and taken the 
blame of the quarrel upon himself; all thid had flashed upon 
her with overpowering force. 

*' As soon as the state of Mrs. Cumberland's health 
permitted, we left London. My mistress longed for the 
quiet enjoyment of her own home, and she hoped by 
interesting her husband in various improvements about the 
place, to prevent him from dwelling too much upon what 
had occurred. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Even at the period of which I am speaking, duels 
were of more frequent occurrence than at the present day. 
A strong feeling against them has since been gaining 
ground, but twenty years ago they were still considered 
the only gentlemanlike way of settling a quarrel beyond 
the reach of an ordinary apology. So that Mr. Cumber- 
land had gained a real victory, and made a real sacrifice, 
when he yielded to the influence for good exerted by his 
wife, and abstained from the usual mode of obtaining 
satisfaction from the man who had insulted him. 

" The person with whom my master had quarrelled at 
the ball, was a Captain Hansard ; and he proved himself to 
be a most ungenerous enemy. He could not refuse to 
accept of Mr. Cumberland's apology ; but he had the base- 
ness to impute unworthy motives for his conduct ; and he 
scruplied not to talk and joke of the affair with his brother 
officers, and other male friends. The quarrel had, in the 
first instance, taken place in public ; the high words that 
passed h&d been heard by many ; and, now, through the 
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cowardly insinuatioils of Captdn Hansard, it soon became 
common talk. It was discussed in clubs, and gossiped about 
at dinner parties ; and, of course, with the usual amount of 
exaggeration and inaccuracy, with which those who relate 
stories generally embellish them. It came round, before 
long, to Mr. Cumberland himself. How, I cannot exactly 
say ; but there are never wanting kind friends to tell us of 
what is disagreeable. And here began his real trial: a 
trial not the less severely felt that he kept it to himself, 
and bore it in proud and dignified silence. Even his wife 
knew not till afterwards the real cause of his annoyance. 
She only witnessed its efiects. She saw that he became 
gloomy and abstracted, and shrank from the society that 
had formerly given him pleasure. She had yet to learn 
that only by silence could his rising passion be suppressed 
— and that only by avoiding society could he escape from the 
constant temptation to vindicate his honour. She felt even 
disposed to blame him for attaching what she considered 
a morbid and feverish degree of importance to an event, 
over. which she hiad hoped he would have risen superior. She 
hardly liked to own it to herself, but she felt disappointed 
with him, and yet full of tenderness for his evident sufiering. 
She had hoped that the birth of his child, which took place 
a few months after the incidents I have related, would have 
changed the current of his thoughts, and brought back 
happiness and cheerfulness. But, though calling up for a 
time all the bright and fond emotions of his heart, it failed 
to produce ahy real or permanent change in him. He 
would hold the little fellow in his arms, and sigh so deeply 
when he restored him to me, or to his mother, that it 
grieved me to hear him. Although maintaining even 
towards his wife a proud reserve upon one subject, he 
evinced an unaltered tenderness and devotion for her : and 
if ever the irritation of his feeUnga display ^^\\.?>^i \,«iV'ix^ 
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which it sometimes did, the next instant he would fold her 
to his heart, and beg her to forgive him; reproaching 
himself, in terms even too earnest for the occasion, for his 
want of self-control. 

*' M7 poor mistress, accustomed from childhood to treat 
me with entire confidence, did not afiect to conceal from me 
her grief at her husband's altered spirits. She would 
suggest a hundred things to cheer and restore them ; and 
then lament pathetically that she could not make him 
happy. She felt convinced, and in this I quite agreed with 
her, that there existed deeper sources of disquiet than any 
we knew of. This alone would not produce restless, sleep- 
less nights; abstracted days; an eager expectation of letters, 
the contents of which were never revealed ; together with 
many other symptoms, trifling perhaps in themselves, and 
only important as evidences of some hidden cause of anxiety. 

"One rather cheerless evening, towards the end of 
December, they were sitting together in the drawing- 
room. I had been there for some time with the baby ; I 
usually brought him down of an evening ; and he had just 
fallen asleep in my arms. Mr. Cumberland had been 
reading aloud some work upon Australia, and he had 
begged me to remain and listen to it. Suddenly, he closed 
the book, and looking up, said, ' Constance, how should you 
like to be a settler's wife ?' 

" * I don't know ; I have never thought about it.' 

"He drew her towards him, and said earnestly, * Would 
it break your heart, dearest, to leave England, and go with 
your husband to Australia ?' 

"* Are you in earnest, Frank ?' looking at him with a 
half frightened expression. 

"* Quite. Tell me, Constance, have you courage 
enough for such an undertaking ?' 

"*I don't know,' in a very low voice. 
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" * Would your love make you brave to endure all you 
ffuut endure in such a venture ? — ^hardships, inconveniences, 
even danger ? Could you bear the severing of all home 
ties, and be content to begin life afresh in new, and distant, 
ftnd untried scenes ? Would the laying aside of modern 
conventionalities and refinements, and descending for a 
time to a more homely, practical life, be very distasteful to 
you ? Could you bear solitude, and some anxiety, and the 
want of many comforts and luxuries, for the sake of seeing 
your husband with renovated spirits, and a more cheerful 
heart ? Could you bear all this ?— or have I already taxed 
your love too much, my poor Constance ? ' 

**She was silent; and he added in a voice low from 
deep feeling, 

"'Would you still be my good angel — ^the cherished 
treasure of my existence ?' 

" She burst into tears. He held her to his heart with 
passionate emotion ; saying, in a broken voice, ' My Con- 
Stance, my dearest, do I ask too much? Speak to me, 
answer me ! ' 

" * Oh, no,' she sobbed out, * not too much. But this is 
so sudden; I was so unprepared. You must not wonder if 
I am a little startled.' 

''And a smile struggled with, and finally dispersed her 
tears* 

" ' Bless you, my own Constance ! Bless you, again and 
again!' 

" Deep into the night sat the married psur, talking and 
planning; pouring out their hearts in mutual and un<- 
reserved confidences ; with a feeling of renewed faith and 
happiness in each other, powerful to bear them above all the 
storms of life. That night the husband and wife knelt 
togetiier in prayer ; with earnest, chastened hearts, implor- 
ing the blessing of Heaven upon the n^^ Y\i^ >^^\> %^^\s^^^ 
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about to open to them. Both were young and full of hope. 
And if in one heart there mingled the sorrow of a deep 
repentance, it did but make his prayers more fervent, and 
his dependence upon that Almighty Being, with whom time, 
and space, and change, and distance are as nothing, more 
entire. Before retiring to rest, they hung for a few minutes 
over the cradle of their child, gazing upon the tiny, uncon- 
scious sleeper with hearts too full for words ; but with silent 
tears on the part of the young mother, tears that were 
tenderly and reverently kissed off by her husband. 

" When Mrs. Cumberland learnt that for months past 
it had been the cherished hope and desire of her husband's 
heart to emigrate to Australia, and that he had only been 
withheld out of consideration for her feelings, she made up 
her mind at once to view the subject in its best and most 
favourable aspect. That it would be a trial, a very great 
trial, that there would be much to bear, and to overcome 
(for Australia was not then even what it is now), and some- 
thing to regret, she did not affect to conceal from herself. 
Still she had but few ties to England. Her husband was 
all in all to her. And the desire to promote his wishes, and 
secure his happiness and peace of mind, when weighed in 
the scale against other considerations, proved to be all- 
powerful. She knew now the full extent of his trial. She 
had heard from his own lips, all that his high and sensitive 
temper had endured. She could appreciate to the utmost 
the stern self-control he had exercised, and the dignified 
forbearance with which he had borne an undeserved 
reproach. But a cloud had fallen upon his life. His 
connection with her had drawn trouble upon him, such as 
her foreboding heart had from the first anticipated. Her 
father's errors had brought heavy trials upon his children. 
He used to say, that his conduct hurt nobody but himself. 
Sut who can with truth say this ? Who can tell how far 
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the shadow of the cloud will extend P The idea then that 
she could make some sacrifice on her part, that she could 
tlo and bear something for her husband, brought a sense of 
almost exquisite happiness to her heart ; nd she resolved 
that the sacrifice, if it were one, should be entire. She 
would listen to no selfish regrets, she would encourage no 
ideal terrors. Her husband should never suspect half the 
fears, or half the anxieties she really felt. She entered 
into all his hopes, she threw herself into all his plans, with 
the full warmth of her generous nature. If weariness, or 
trouble, or despondency, came upon him, she was ever ready 
with words of comfort and of hope. He would praise her, 
and call her his little heroine ; and then she would confess 
to me that she could not bear to be praised for courage, 
when she felt that, after all, she had but a coward's heart. 
Ah ! but it was strong in love, and in trust. The first time 
she fairly broke down was on leaving Rookwood, the scene 
of many sorrows and many joys. So prompt and energetic 
had been their preparations, that they were ready to leave 
England by the spring. The buds were bursting forth; 
the dew was on the grass ; the air, brisk but not keen, just 
waved the trees, bright in their fresh young greenness ; 
when, with a heart swelled by unspeakable emotions, she bade 
adieu to her once happy home. How much of her life had 
it not witnessed ! What records of hopes and fears, of deep 
happiness, and still deeper anxieties ! Within its shades and 
Solitudes her character had been formed. It had been to 
her a school of sweet and bitter experiences. All of good 
had there been deepened and strengthened; all of evil 
purified and corrected. She could almost recollect, as her 
vivid imagination recalled the past, the exact spot, the very 
day, on which such an holy purpose, or such a good resolve 
had first found its way into her heart. Here she had learnt 
the duty and the sweetness of resignation, aii^\Xi<^\^^'s>*&^^- 
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ness of a subdued will. Here too the mercy that ha4 
watched over her life, had brought a blessing and a happi- 
ness she had never dared to hope for. Here she had firsi; 
learnt tp love. Here the brief period of her married lift 
had been passed. Here her child had been born. What 
wonder then that thoughts like these, thronging, crowding 
upon her head, should find their only utterance in tears, 
blinding, choking tears? Her husband suffered them to 
flow unchecked, But he redoubled his careful tenderness 
of her ; ^nd perhaps felt then, for the first time, the full 
exteqt of the sacrifice he bftd demanded of her. 

** And I must part from my beloved mistress. I cqu14 
no longer follow her fortuDes. Not that I shrunk from the 
ide^ of a settler^s life ; on the contrary, the prospect ha4 
charms for me. But just at this period the care of an age4 
relative devolved op me ; and the duty of exerting myself 
on her behalf appeared so obvious, that I felt, and so did 
my mistress, that there remained but one course to pursu9, 
X will not dwell upon the grief of parting. I accompani94 
my loved ones to the ship so soon to bear them across 
distant seas. I went with them on board, I helped to 

'•arrange everything in their tiny cabin, as far as I could, foir 
their comfort and convenience during the long and tedious 
voyage. Their child was springing and crowing in my 
arms. I gave him up to his new nurse. I must go. I 
could not speak. For one agonised moment I held my 
darling to my heart, and my face was wet with her tearsf 
Mr. Cumberland approached. He wished, in kindness, to 
shorten this distressing scene. The boat waited for me. 
With the courtesy of a gentleman he conducted me to it. 
His eyes glistened, as in a tone of deep feeling he said, 
' Thank you, Prudence, for all your tenderness and care of 
my darling wife. You will sometimes think of us in our 

new borne f ' He kissed my cheek respectfully, wrung my 
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hand, and was gone. I looked back presently to the ship, 
and saw them both standmg together upon the deck, 
waving their handkerchiefs to me. Ah, that vision haunted 
my dreams for many nights afterwards ! 

^' Mr. Seymour died abroad, and Rookwood has never 
since been inhabited.*' 



THE ARTIST. 



Many years ago I was staying with some old and valued 
friends at their pretty parsonage in Hampshire. Mr. Fel- 
lowes had been appointed to the living about a year before ; 
and my visit to him and his wife in their new home was 
the fulfilment of an old promise. Nothing could be prettier 
or more comfortable than the little rectory. A neat sim- 
plicity, amounting almost to plainness, characterised all its 
arrangements ; yet books, and drawings, and various little 
matters of taste, were there to be met with, which many 
persons would have passed over unnoticed, but which to an 
observant eye revealed the refined and cultivated taste of 
its occupants. 

Although I was familiar with many parts of Hampshire, 
yet the immediate neighbourhood where my friends re- 
sided was new to me; and I was both surprised and de- 
lighted with the beauty of tlje scenery. A high state of 
cultivation, with occasional patches of wildness, brooks 
and running streams, woods and dells and grassy uplands, 
gave the charm of variety to this favoured spot. I am 
naturally fond of exploring a new neighbourhood, more 
especially if the scenery is of an interesting character. My 
friends were much engaged; Mr. Fellowes in his parish 
and in his study, and his wife with her young family ; so I 
enjoyed many solitary rambles, up hill and down dale, 
through shady lanes, and over sunny meadows, till I had 
made myself tolerably well acquainted with the carte dxL 
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pays, I soon made . acquaintance with the village and the 
school. In the village, there were some poor people, whose 
simple honest worth greatly pleased me ; and at my first 
visit to the school I was so much interested by the mis- 
tress, that I returned there again and again : not, I must 
confess, for the pleasure of hearing Jane Cox, or Mary 
Smith, puzzle over their lessons, but for the pleasure of a 
quiet talk with Mrs. Hammond. I was at first struck by 
the extreme gentleness of her manner to her little scholars, 
who evidently regarded her with much more love than 
fear, though she could be firm when there was occasion. 
The tone of her voice, the expression of her countenance, 
together with her mode of conveying instruction or reproof, 
all bore such evident tokens of refinement, and were so 
superior to anything I had ever witnessed in the teacher of 
a village schod, that, until I knew her history, I gazed and 
listened in mute astonishment. 

I communicated my impressions to Mr. Fellowes, who 
smiled and said, 

'^ So you have made acquaintance with Mrs. Ham- 
mond ? ** 

" Yes," I replied ; " there is something very interesting 
about her." 

" Very much so," said he. 

" Surely,*' I replied, " there is some history attached to 
her. She has not always been a school-mistress ? " 

" No. She is one of those persons of whom it is com- 
monly said, that they have known better days." 

" Ah ! I thought so," I replied. " Do you know hei* 
history P " 

" Yes." 

»* Oh ! do tell it me," I exclaimed. 

" I hardly know whether I am at liberty to do so," was 
hj8 answer, " Are you very curious ? " 
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. « Very." 

^' Thus muoh then I thitik I maj tell jou : that her 
parents were people of high worth and respectability 
■esiding in a country town ; her father, I think, was a 
solicitor, and she was their only child; that she married 
mprudently, and fell into great distress.** 

^' Is her husband still living ?** 

*' Ko : I was going to tell you, that he has been dead 
Kime years.'' 

" And her parents ? ** 

** They are also both dead. I hare heard her say that 
she has but few friends, and still fewer relations : were it 
mot for the society of her little boy she would indeed be 
alone in the world.** 

" Poor thing I " 

*^ She nursed her husband through long and trying 
illness with the utmost devotion, and her parents also.** 

" What sort of man was her husband ? " 

" By profession he was an artist.** 

" You evade my question.** 

*• Why, it is not a very easy one to answer. I never 
beard much about him. My opinion has been formed 
ohiefly from inference.** 

" And that ? ** 

" * Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.' But I 
must wish you good-bye for the present.** And he left the 
room. 

I saw that I was not likely to get much more out of 
Mr. Fellowes concerning Mrs. Hammond ; but the little 
that I had heard only made me desire to hear more, and 
increased the interest with which she had already inspired 
Ine. She would have lived quite alone, had it not been for 
an old woman who lived in the little house attached to the 
school, and acted as her servant ; and my tViQM^Xa^ <^^usol 
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pictured her sad and lonely evenings ; so often, indeed, and 
with such pity for her solitude, that one pleasant summer 
evening, when, in t>aking my usual aflter-dinner stroll, I found 
myself in the vicinity of the school-house, I ventured to 
call, though at the risk of being deemed intrusive. The 
smile with which Mrs. Hammond welcomed me quickly 
reassured me on that head. ^ Oh, madam, how kind of 
you!** she exclaimed; then, placing a chair, she begged 
me to be seated, expressed a hope that I would not hurry 
away, and insisted upon making me a cup of coffee. 

Hitherto my visits had always been paid in the large 
and well-aired school-room, and I had never entered Mrs. 
Hammond's private apartments. They were arranged with 
the most scrupulous neatness ; and although the furniture 
was plain, even to homeliness, yet the same air of refine- 
ment which characterised her own appearance was displayed 
in the arrangements of her room, and in the few little 
ornaments which it boasted. It contained, indeed, one 
ornament which, had I not known something of her history, 
would have greatly surprised me : I mean, the very clever 
and spirited water-coloured drawings which adorned the 
walls. There was also a portrait in crayons of a handsome, 
though rather wild-looking man, which I at once concluded 
to be that of her husband. I did not conceal my admira- 
tion of the drawings. 

^'Ah, I see you understand these things,** said Mrs. 
Hammond ; '^ they were painted by my husband. I have a 
portfolio full of sketches and half-finished drawings, if you 
would like to see them.*' 

I assured her that nothing would please me better, and 
the portfolio was produced. The contents were miscel- 
laneous, and showed unmistakable evidence of talent ; but 
many bore the imperfections of haste, and hardly one of 
them was finished. While I was looking at the drawings. 
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Mrs. Hammond stood behind me, explaining and comment- 
ing on them from time to time. I looked up, and said, 
hastily, '* What a pitj that none of these drawings were 
finished." She made no reply for a few moments, and then 
said, with a low sigh, *' Pity, indeed ; but it was always so.** 
Her eyes were suffused with tears ; and I saw that I had 
unconsciously touched upon a tender chord. 

^^ It seems an almost invariable accompaniment of 
genius," said I, trying to drive away the impression I felt 
I had made by my last speech. 

''Unfinished performances?" said my companion, with 
a sad smile. "Yes — I suppose so.'* She relapsed into 
silence, and then said, abruptly, and with much earnestness 
of manner, " I hope, I pray, that my child may never prove 
a genius ! " 

" Why so ? The hopes, and even the prayers, of most 
persons usually rise, and are put up, for that particular 
blessing." 

" I know it. Mine did so once ; but I have learned to 
think very differently.** 

" I doubt not you are right. We are apt to consider 
the possessors of genius as highly favoured individuals ; 
but they are not always happy, and they are rarely 
prosperous.** / 

"Happy! prosperous!" she exclaimed, with much 
emotion — " I speak feelingly ; I speak from long and bitter 
experience ; and, to me, genius is but another name for an 
impostor, that leads mankind, through aspirations after 
something unattainable, to squander good gifts, and lose 
good opportunities, until they fall into disappointment, 
n^lect, and despair ! ** 

" You speak strongly." 

*'I feel strongly. Alas! I have too much reason to 
do 80." 
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" Your life, I fear, has not been without its trials." 

^' I have had many. I used to think I had more than 
my share. I do not think so now. I believe that I now 
see wherefore they were sent; and I humbly trust thejr 
have not been without their use." 

We did not on this occasion prolong the conversation ; 
but many subsequent visits, and an increasing intimacy, 
arising from the interest I could not help feeling for Mrs. 
Hammond, elicited in a short time the Whole of her histoi:^. 

The only child of parents who idolised her, Elizabeth 
Harding, at eighteen, had scarcely known a disappointment, 
had never learnt the hard but wholesome lesson of self- 
denial, and never had been opposed in her will by those 
who loved her, " not wisely, but too well." Her disposition, 
naturally good and cheerful, did not, it is true, often cla^ 
with the disposition of those around her; and it was 
admitted by all who knew her, that she Was the best and 
happiest spoilt child of their acquaintance. Stilly she was 
a spoilt child. But disappointment and contradiction come 
to us all sooner or later; and they came to Elizabeth 
Harding in a manner she little anticipated. 

In the spring of the year in which she attained he^ 
eighteenth birthday, a young landscape painter took up 
his abode in the picturesque old country town in which 
she dwelt. He had an introduction to one of the princi- 
pal families in the neighbourhood ; and through its patron-' 
age, backed by his own agreeable perscm and very pleasing 
manners, his talents soon emerged from the shade. He 
soon obtained, what is called, a very good connection ; he 
was extensively engaged in teaching, and had more orders 
for pictures than he had time to execute. Elizabeth, really 
fond of drawing, and not without a natural talent for the 
pursuit, which as yet was entirely uncultivated, was most 
Anxious to become his pupil, and entreated her parents to 
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allow her to have some lessons. Their consent was soon 
obtained, and Mr. Hammond installed with paint brushes 
and palette, twice in the week, in Miss Harding's own par- 
ticular boudoir, to give her lessons in water colours. On 
these occasions, Mrs^ Harding was rarel j, if ever, present. 
She would come indeed into the room two or three times 
in the course of the lesson, and she would look with de- 
lighted admiration at her daughter's performance ; would 
then declare that she could not afford to interrupt them 
for another minute, and would again leaye the two young 
people to their occupation. That there was anything to 
apprehend from their being left alone together — ^that, good 
pimple soul! never seemed to occur to her. In her eyes 
Mr, Hammond was only the drawing master. That he was 
young, good-looking, and agreeable, were facts which «she 
seemed entirely to overlook. They were facts, however, to 
which her daughter was by no means so insensible. There 
was a charm about Arthur Hammond ; a fire of genius, 
and an originality of thought and expression, eminently 
calculated to fascinate a young, clever, and sensitive girl 
like Elizabeth. He seemed to her immeasurably superior 
to any of the gentlemen she met at her father's house. 
And when she saw, as she soon did see, that this genius, 
this '* bright particular star,'* could be influenced by her 
smiles or frowns, that he hung upon her words, and lin- 
gered in her presence as if he could never quit it, what 
wonder if she yielded herself half unconsciously, half wil- 
fully, to the new and delightful emotions that overpowered 
her. 

That this state of things between master and pupil 
eonld long continue without suspicion or discovery, was 
not to be expected. Mrs. Harding coming suddenly into 
the room one day, found her daughter's hand clasped in 
that of the young artist, while he regarded. \i«t V\\>c^\Q^*(Sk 
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of unmistakable love; her daughter meanwhile, not look- 
ing in the least offended, but sitting with down-cast ejeSi 
and very tell-tale cheeks, listening — ^to what ? Mrs. Hard- 
ing was at first too much dismayed to utter a word : she 
then by a violent effort mastered her indignation, and 
merely saying in her coldest tones that she thought the 
lesson should be by this time over, and desiring her daugh- 
ter to attend her in the drawing-room in five minutes, left 
the room. ^NTever before had Elizabeth Harding shrunk 
from meeting either of her parents; but now her mind 
misgave her. The recollection of something in her mother's 
countenance when she quitted the apartment, made her 
heart quail; and when she entered the drawing-room, 
where her father and mother awaited her, she trembled like 
a culprit about to receive sentence. And well she might ; 
for her sentence was a hard one — involving, when the full 
extent of the youthful painter's delinquencies was dis- 
covered, the total banishment of her lover from the house, 
and a positive prohibition ever to think or speak of him 
again, or hold the slightest further intercourse with him. 

Elizabeth resought her apartment, her heart literally 
bursting with indignant sorrow. Surprise, too, almost took 
from her the power of utterance. She could only pace the 
room with agitated steps, and give vent to the violence of 
her uncontrolled feelings in bursts of passionate grief. It 
is true she had not been without certain misgivings within 
herself, but she had always found comfort in the thought 
of her parents* habitual kindness and indulgence. That 
she had miscalculated the extent of that indulgence, she 
now with consternation perceived. She did not know that 
the most indulgent parents are frequently the most inex- 
orable on the subject of marriage. When the tumult of 
her feelings had in a measure subsided, she flung herself 
upon a couch, and thoroughly exhausted, soon sunk into a 
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profound slumber, from which she awakened not until the 
dinner hour was long past, and the shades of evening had 
begun to gather around her. She endeavoured to collect 
her bewildered thoughts; and after the refreshment of 
some tea, began seriously to consider what was to be done. 
The result of her deliberations was to write to Mr. Ham- 
mond, telling him of all that had occurred, and had been 
decided on for the future. Her letter was quickly an- 
swered. After bewailing in moving terms his banishment 
from her society, her lover implored her not to yield to 
despair, but to hope for the best. They might yet be 
happy. At any rate, they were bound to each other by 
vows which no earthly will, except their own, had power to 
cancel. If only they remained true to each other, all 
would be well ; and he ended with an expression of strong 
hope that her parents would relent, and with assurance 
upon assurance of his unalterable affection, and his deter- 
mination never, but with her own consent, to relinquish 
the hope of one day calling her his own. He entreated her 
to write to him again. And so her first act of disobedience 
drew her on to a second, and a third ; and before long, she 
was not only engaged in a secret correspondence with her 
late drawing-master, but had granted him a clandestine 
meeting more than once. 

Elizabeth made one appeal to her mother, and almost 
succeeded in bringing her round to her own views ; but her 
father was inexorable. Mr. Harding, though only holding 
the position of a solicitor in a country town, was of a 
highly respectable and even ancient family. He was much 
respected by all classes ; and although of somewhat fallen 
fortunes, he desired, with a not uncommon, and perhaps a 
pardonable ambition, that his daughter, the delight and 
pride of his life, when she did marry, should marry well, 
and connect herself with one who would raise \>\i<^ iuscC^^ \.^ 
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the station in society they once occupied. That she should 
throw herself away upon a person like Arthur Hammond, 
of whom he knew so little, and whom, in his exaggerated 
feelings, he designated as a mere adventurer, was not to he 
entertained for an instant. 

Poor Elizabeth ! She was very unhappy. But she hid 
taken the first steps in error by disobeying and deceiying 
her parents, and she felt, as it were, impelled to go onwards 
in the same dangerous path. Had she not, indeed, gone too 
far to recede ? Had she not made admissions and promises 
which put retreat almost out of her power f Would she 
not, in now giving up her lover, treat him not only most 
ungenerously, but even treacherously ? Thus did she 
reason ; or, rather, such were the pleadings of her own 
heart. In short, it was lover versus parents ; and, as might 
be expected, the lover carried the day. 

Elizabeth obtained permission to visit a former neigii'* 
bour and intimate friend, who, since her marriage a few 
years before, had often invited her to stay with her. This 
lady and her husband resided in the neighbourhood of 
London, and had recently written to Elizabeth, expressing 
a hope that she would spend a portion of the spring with 
them, that they might introduce her to some of the gaieties 
of the metropolis. Mr. and Mrs. Harding, really thinking 
that a little change of scene would be their daughter's best 
oure, encouraged her to accept her friend's invitation ; and 
they parted with her willingly, hoping she would return to 
them at the expiration of a few weeks with fresh smiles and 
recovered spirits. 

A few days afler Elizabeth had gone from home, Mr. 
Hammond quitted the neighbourhood. ]^o one knew 
whither he was going. He merely said, in answer to 
inquiries, that having sketched all the principal beauties of 
the locality^ and having nothing particular on his hands, he 
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should migrate to some other spot in search of the pic- 
turesque. Every one regretted his departure except the 
parents of Elizabeth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harding shortly received a letter from 
the friend whom Elizabeth had gone to visit, announcing 
her safe arrival ; and then they hoped, and waited, for a 
letter from their daughter. But days went by, and no such 
letter arrived. A fortnight had just elapsed, and their 
surprise had grown into anxiety, when Mrs. Harding, on 
coming down one morning to breakfast, found a letter from 
Elizabeth lying on the table. Hastily she tore open the 
seal ; the contents were as follows : — 



ii 



My dearest Papa and Mamma, — ^I write to implore 
your forgiveness for the step I have taken. Do not banish 
me from your hearts, and do not^-oh I in pity do not — say 
you will never forgive me, when I tell you that I am 
married to Mr. Hammond. Oh, dearest mamma, you 
assured me positively that my father would never, never 
consent to our marriage — ^that he had ambitious views for 
his poor little daughter. . But all the grandeur and all the 
wealth in the world would not have made me happy ; for 
my heart had made its own election, and I could not have 
been false to it. For a daughter to marry without the 
consent and blessing of her parents, is a sad, and indeed a 
dreadful thing ; but Arthur and I loved each other too well 
to bear the thought of being separated for ever. Oh, that 
you would love and appreciate my husband as I could 
wish] He is a noble creature; and I can only hope and 
pray that one day you may value him as he deserves. Fare- 
well, beloved papa and mamma. I hardly dare to hope for 
your forgiveness ; but on the knees of my heart do I implore 
it Till I receive your blessing, I am your loving but sor- 
rowing child, *' EuzABErtu ¥Lkii.unnKY^%'' 
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The letter dropped from Mrs. Harding's hands. 

*^I have ever,** said Mrs. Hammond, when she had 
reached this point of her narrative, ^* viewed the subsequent 
troubles and misfortunes of m j life as a punishment for this 
act of disobedience and contempt of parental authoritj. 
When I wrote that letter, I did not despair of my parents* 
forgiveness. I did not think they cotdd hold out in anger 
against the child once so indulged and idolised. But I was 
mistaken. I had offended and wounded them too deeply to 
be easily forgiven. They absolutely refused to see, or to 
pardon, either me or my husband. I think I was more 
angry than unhappy ; I thought them harsh and unreason- 
. able, and my pride supported me. My parents had cast me 
off; my husband was now, indeed, all in all to me. Nothing 
could exceed his tenderness and devotion ; and I was proud 
both of his talents and his love. We were married in a 
lovely country village. The neighbourhood pleased us 
both ; and we found a pretty little cottage which just suited 
us, and which we hired; and nearly as soon as we were 
settled in our new abode, my husband obtained as many 
pupils as he desired, in the various schools and private 
families with which the place abounded. Sometimes he 
would make sketching excursions into the couk^try, remain- 
ing two or three days at any spot remarkable for its beauty ; 
and on these occasions with what joy would I welcome him 
back, and with what delight and admiration would I behold 
the treasures of his portfolio. I wished him to make 
finished drawings of all the sketches he had taken, and to 
send them to London. He finished some, and sent them as 
I requested ; but the greater part were thrown by in an old 
portfolio, unfinished, and ultimately forgotten. These 
expeditions, though delightful in themselves, and peculiarly 
suited to my husband*s taste and genius, yet interfered 
consideribly with his duties as a teacher. 
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** Not unfrequently, he would remain awaj for a whole 
week at a time, or even longer ; and in the meanwhile his 
pupils were n^lected. At first-, thej complained and 
remonstrated; and then the employment at the schools 
gradually dropt off, and we were left with only the 
precarious support of the patronage still afforded us by 
two or three private families, who continued to favour us 
with a few pupils. And thus, a certain and steady source 
of income was lost to us. I lamented it deeply and bitterly. 
My husband was alternately indignant and indifferent; 
and only really annoyed when he saw how grave and 
anxious I lookied. And indeed I had good reason to do so ; 
for poverty, a word hitherto, unknown to me, was beginning 
to make itself felt. I did my best, but it could not be 
l<mg concealed from my husband; and then he at once 
decided to leave the neighbourhood, and settle in London. 
London was the only place where a man of any talent had 
a chance of succeeding. He should be able there to dis- 
pose of his drawings ; and there would be less temptation 
to neglect his pupils should he be fortunate enough to 
obtain any. I yielded to his arguments, though I did not 
altogether like the plan ; and to London we went.*' 

It is not impossible that Mr. Hanmiond might ultimately 
have succeeded in London, had he possessed the gift of 
steady perseverance. But he was a genius, wild and 
uncertain ; and though not without fine and amiable qua- 
lities, he was both unstable and undisciplined. 

The first hard and bitter struggle was past. Months, 
nay years, of weary up-hill work had been endured ; some- 
times brightened by hope, but more often dashed by disap- 
pointment ; but it was past ; brighter days had dawned, 
their prospects were mending, and they began once more to 
breathe freely. Mr. Hammond's undoubted talents had 
procured for him the patronage of a g^utYemAiii o^ ^^•qN!Ocl<» 
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and an amateur of painting, who had engaged him to copy 
some of the best pictures in our National Gallerj. This 
led to other engagements ; and for a period all was well 
**It was a blessed time,** said Mrs. Hammond, while relating 
her history to me ; '* and oh, how fenrentlj I prayed that 
it might last ! but that was not to be.** Mr. Hammond 
quarrelled with, and so lost his patron ; which misfortune 
was followed by the loss of many other friends and supporters. 
Again, the prospects of the young couple were darkened. 
Mr. Hammond, from being indifferent, became reckless. ' 
Opportunities were suffered to slip by, which if seized 
with a prompt and vigorous hand might have led to fortune. 
Or he embarked in wild and profitless schemes ; and, as 
the imprudent are rarely fortunate, even those things that 
promised well, failed to realise his expectations, and became 
sources of bitter disappointment. 

Two sweet little girls had blest their union ; and Mrs. 
Hanmiond was again about to become a mother. She told 
me, ^ ^ 

" I looked forward to my approaching confinement with 
absolute dread. It seemed to me impossible to meet the un- 
avoidable expenses attending it. We were already in great 
difficulties, and fresh debts were being constantly incurred. 
I begged my husband to allow me to write to my parents and 
ask them to assist us. Since my marriage, no communica- 
tion had passed between us. Arthur had always so strongly 
opposed my writing to them, that I had not disobeyed 
him. It was a great aggravation of all my other troubles; 
for my heart pined and yearned for a kind word from my 
dear mother. What would I not have given to have felt 
her loving arms once more round my neck ! I come now 
to the most agonising part of my history. Circumstances 
have softened some of my other trials, so that I have been 
better able to bear them; but this was one of unmitigated 
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aAguiflh. My children — my treasures — ^tiie joy and delight 
of both our lives, for their poor father doated on them as I 
did, were taken from us I Within an interval of a few days, 
both were attacked with scarlet fever. I watched* them 
night and day. I hung in speechless agony over their beds. 
With the whole energy of my being, I besought the Almighty 
to spare them to me. And when all hope was over, when I 
knew that my children must die, I prayed with equal 
earnestness to be saved from despair — ^to have strength 
given me to bear my great sorrow — ^to be enabled to support 
and comfort my husband.' Oh, X seemed to have never 
prayed before! And God heard these outpourings of a 
broken heart, and sent consolation to me in my hour of 
sore distress. My darlings were gone. Never more could 
my poor heart be gladdened by their sweet voices, or their 
smiling looks. But I seemed to feel that they were now two 
angels watching over me, and shedding a wonderful and 
heavenly peace into my soul. In the meanwhile my hour 
of trial drew near. I shrank from it with dismay. With 
one heavy doctor^s bill still unpaid, how were we to meet 
another ? In the early days of our poverty, I had parted 
with everything of value I possessed; and as I now looked 
round our comfortless and nearly empty rooms, I felt there 
was nothing that could be spared. I had, however, one 
resource left ; one, moreover, unknown to my husband. I 
had from time to time saved from destruction, and collected 
together, some of hb early sketches. From these I had, as 
(^portonity served, made finished water-colour drawings. 
I may say without vanity (I have little enough to be vain 
of), that I was not wholly without talent, and I had profited 
greatly by my husband's instructions. When he made the 
sketches, he had at the same time written very graceful and 
poetical descriptions of the localities, and had collected 
everything of interest, either historical or tr^tAm^*^) ^^^c^* 
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nected with them« Possessing, then, both illastrations and 
letter-press, I had wherewithal to make a prettj and en« 
tertaining volume. Portions of quaint, picturesque old 
country towns, with all their interesting associations most 
agreeably detailed ; charming bits of home scenery, sketched 
uid described in the very poetry of pencil and language ; 
more extensive views, drawn with a freer pencil and a bolder 
hand; wild tales of love or heroism were occasionally 
interwoven, and I had read these myself with so much 
avidity, that I could not doubt their being equally interest- 
ing to others. Will you believe it, dear madam, that these 
clever sketches and reminiscences had been in many in- 
stances thrown by, without a feeling or a thought, as if 
they were nothing worth; the glowing descriptions were 
frequently written upon soiled and crumpled scraps of 
paper, which, on more than one occasion, I saved from 
being consigned to the flames. But this is a digression. 
My present plan was to offer my carefully arranged volume 
to some publisher, I was inexperienced in such matters, 
and when I set out early one morning with this intention, 
I felt jsanguine of success. I was feeling pretty well when 
I lefl home, though I was not without misgivings, but I cUd 
not anticipate that my expedition would be so fatiguing 
and so harassing as it proved. I will spare you a detailed 
account of it ; suffice it to say, that I went to several 
publishers without success. All had some reason, solid or 
frivolous, for refusing to buy, or even to undertake the 
publication of the work. With a feeling like despair at my 
heart, and almost sinking with fatigue and exhaustion, I 
resolved to make one more effort. Walking on awhile, 
until my strength was almost gone, I found myself oppo(dte 
a good-looking shop of a bookseller and publisher. I 
entered, and, with a feeble voice, asked one of the shop- 
men if I covld be allowed five minutes* private conversa-' 
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tion with his master. I was shown into a room at the back, 
where a mild looking elderly gentleman, who entered soon 
after, found me in an almost fainting state. I had eaten 
nothing since my early and somewhat scanty breakfast. 
Grief and low diet had impaired my strength. Besides 
which — but I wiU not anticipate. A biscuit and a glass of 
wine, offered with kind and soothing words, restored and 
refreshed me ; and I was able to explfun the motive of my 
▼isit. The kind bookseller listened to me attentively; 
looked criticisingly at the drawings ; glanced slightly over 
the MS., and ended by requesting me to leave the work 
with him, and he would give me a positive answer about it 
the following morning. Both his words and manner were 
encouraging ; and I left him, so greatly relieved in spirit 
that I determined not to think about the increasing illness 
of my body. I was some distance from home, yet I thought, 
I hoped, that I could manage to walk as far. It was, 
however, worse than folly to attempt it. I proceeded 
slowly and feebly enough, feeling worse and worse at 
every step. Once I experienced such a strange and 
sickening sensation, that I was forced to cling to the iron 
railings for support. My limbs trembled, and beads of 
cold perspiration burst from every pore. Frequent 
smelling at my salts* bottle, which fortunately I had with 
me, seemed to revive me a little, and the agony passed off. 
How I reached home, I know not ; but I did reach it, and 
only just in time ; for on the threshold I sank, overwhelmed 
with deadly pain, and should have fallen to the ground, 
but for my husband's timely assistance, who caught me in 
his arms and conveyed me at once to bed. * Elizabeth ! 
Where have you been ? what is the matter ? ' he exclaimed 
in great distress. I could only gasp out, ' Send for the 
doctor.' Labour had commenced, and all was bustle and 
anxiety. 
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** I was very ill. 

** Three days after my childf my darling boy, was borOf 
fever came on with very alarming symptoms; and for many 
days I hovered between life and death. Even when I was 
pronounced out of danger, I experienced a degree of weak- 
ness and lowness most distressing to bear. One day — ^it 
was the first I was allowed to leave my bed, and I was 
reclining upon a little couch, made as comfortable as 
circiunstances would permit, with pillows and shawls — ^I 
gave way to a feeling of uncontrollable despondency. I 
had been too ill to inquire how the doctor who attended me 
had been paid, or whether he had been paid at all. My 
book, about which I had been so sanguine, appeared to 
have failed. Nothing prospered with me, nothing went 
welL I seemed to be deserted by all the world ; and the 
thought of my hopeless poverty filled me with dismay. 
When I looked at my babe, slumbering unconsciously by 
my side, bom to such a heritage of woe, in my despair, 
my wicked despair, I almost regretted that God had not 
sufiered us both to die, the mother with the child. Then I 
thought of my parents. I longed to see them, with, a vain, 
but an indescribable longing. Oh, how bitterly had I been 
punished for my conduct to them! Remorse swelled at my 
heart, and tears, blinding, choking tears, shook my frame 
with a storm of grief I could neither resist nor controL 
While I was in this mood, my husband, who had been out 
all the morning, entered the room; he came up to me; 
' My Lizzie ! my dearest girl ! * he exclaimed, on beholding 
me, ' why this ? What has happened ? * 

^' * Nothing has happened, Arthur,' I replied, trying to 
check my tears, ' but I am very unhappy.* 

^ He knelt down by my couch, and rabing me gently in 
his arms, laid my head upon his breast. 

"*You are weak, you are ill, my poor child,* he said, 
' but tell me aH' 
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" With the tears still coursing down my cheeks, for I 
could not restrain them, I poured out mj heart to him. He 
listened to me gravely, attentivelyy and in total silence; 
which he did net break for some minutes after I had ceased 
speaking. 

" ' My poor Elizabeth,* he then said, ' I have brought 
great sorrows upon you, great troubles and sorrows ; but 
I have tried to make atonement : for, though you may have 
been sometimes tempted to doubt it, you are still dearer 
than life to your husband's heart. I will not revert to the 
circumstances of our marriage. We were both young, and 
thoughtless of consequences; and both have been suf- 
ficiently punished; but I cannot forget that I was the 
tempter. I listened to my own selfish feelings and passions ; 
and tempted where I ought to have strengthened. And I 
have suffered the least. Yet that I have suffered, my wasting 
energies and failing health bear witness. Oh Elizabeth ! ' 
he continued, speaking rapidly and with much emotion, * is 
it no suffering, think you, to feel that one*8 noble aspira- 
tions, and glowing thoughts, are not appreciated, are not 
understood, by one's fellow-men ? That they are laughed 
at ? That I myself am held cheap, by men who could not 
presume to measure intellects with me? Underrated, 
because, forsooth, they are rich and I am poor ? That I am 
ground down by hopeless poverty to the routine drudgery 
of a mere machine ? That from the same cause I can 
command success in nothing ? That because my spirit is 
independent, and could not bear trammels, or to cringe and 
bow, I am cast off by the niggard hand of patronage like 
a man disgraced ? That my days are consumed in restless 

and unsatisfied longings, and my nights * he checked 

himself suddenly, and resumed in a calmer tone : ' Yes, 
Elizabeth, I ham suffered — I do suffer; but no matter. 
What I would now say is this ; I wish to acknoYdedi^ t;^ 
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you that I have been proud and wrong — wrong because 
proud. I have added to your burden, my poor Elizabeth, 
by keeping up the estrangement between you and your 
parents; blinded by pride and resentment, I have been 
both cruel and unjust. But I have tried to atone. I have 
written to your father and mother, in terms, I trust, of 
sufficient humility and contrition ; freely, though not ab- 
jectly, acknowledging my error. I did «iot . ask them for 
assistance ; I could not do that ; but I implored them, for 
your sake, to forget the past, and to restore us to their 
favour ; or at least to let their anger fall on my head alone, 
where alone it was due. Here is their answer.* He put 
an open letter into my hand, and moving from my couch to 
the fire-place, leant his bowed head against the mantel- 
piece. The address* was in the well-known hand- writing of 
my father. The very sight seemed to stir my heart. Oh, 
how long it was since I had seen it I With trembling fijigers 
I unfolded the letter. A dread of what it might contain 
made me almost gasp ; but I need not have feared ; for it 
breathed the very spirit of kindness. The past was for- 
gotten and forgiven; and love, long-sufiering, undying 
love, seemed to have dictated every sentence. It was 
signed by both my father and mother ; and, among other 
things, they urged us to quit London without delay, and 
take up our abode with them. A liberal supply of bank 
notes was enclosed, to defray, as they said, our travelling 
expenses. Tears, as sweet and salutary as ever gushed from 
human eyes, flowed from mine as I read and re-read this 
blessed letter. My husband approached me. I slid from 
off the couch where I was lying, on to my knees, and 
clinging to him as he stood there, for I was very weak, 
* Oh, Arthur ! * I exclaimed, * on my knees I thank yon 
for this!' He raised me hastily, much overcome; and 
replacing me on the sofa, sat down by me, and for a while 
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we mingled our tears. Railjing with an effort, he said, 
' My Lizzie, this day of glad surprises is not ended yet — ^wait 
but a moment.* He left the room, and returning almost 
directly, placed a large, but not very thick volume upon 
my lap. ' Perhaps,' he said, smiling as he looked at me, 
^perhaps you can explain the history of this?' It was 
my BOOK I Beautifully bound and got up, it looked quite fit 
to occupy a place on a shelf in the noblest library, as well 
as to lie, on gala*days, for ornament and amusement, on a 
drawing-room table. I was in ecstacies ; but imagine my 
increased delight and surprise, when, in the first page that 
I opened, I found enclosed, in a polite note from the 
publisher, a bank note to the amount of eighty pounds ! As 
soon as I could speak I told my husband all about the book.** 

I have written Mrs. Hammond's *^ simple story," partly 
in the form of a narrative, and partly in her own words, as 
she herself related it to me during the several evenings on 
which we were tiie'C^tSte, I had been much interested in 
her sad history, and felt anxious to learn the sequel. 

" And did you accept your father*s and mother's invita- 
tion ?" I asked ; " did you leave London ?" 

" We did," was her reply ; " and oh, how glad, how 
thankful I was to quit it I I shall leave you to imagine 
the tearful joy of again beholding, of again being embraced 
by my beloved parents. Our return was like the return of 
the prodigal of Scripture ; there was not only forgiveness, 
there was feasting and rejoicing. Indeed they carried their 
loving tenderness almost too far; for I felt how little I 
deserved it ; and it humbled me painfully. My baby-boy 
was their idol. My dear mother seemed never weary of 
gazing at it, and twenty times a- day it was pressed to her 
kindly bosom. Their manner to my husband was all that 
my heart could desire, and he repaid their kindness by 
afiection and respect.*' 
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It would have been well could this have lasted. It did 
so far last, that the harmony and affection of the re-united 
families was never again disturbed. But, Mr. Hammond 
was not of a disposition to rest long contented with a quieti 
easy, and inactive life. His wife remarked with anxiety 
the beginnings of his restless mood. He became absent 
and gloomy ; chafed and fretted at trifles ; even his easel 
seemed to have lost the power to interest or to occupy him; 
for the pictures begun one day, were brushed out in hasty 
and bitter discontent the next, till at length, brushes, easel, 
and palette, renudned untouched. He made at this time a 
few beautiful little sketches from nature ; and would walk, 
as in earlier days, long distances in search of the picturesque; 
but he always returned home railing at the climate of 
England, and lamenting the flatness and tameness of the 
scenery. In short, Mr. Hammond had set his heart upon 
going to Italy. He had dwelt so long upon the idea, that 
it had become like an all-absorbing passion. It occupied 
his thoughts by day, and his dreams by night. His desire 
to see those beautiful works of art of which he had heard 
so much, and to form his style anew from those exquisite 
and faultless models, possessed his soul with an intense and 
passionate longing, which he felt he must gratify or die. 

I need scarcely add, that he shortly set out for his 
journey to Italy; his wife and child remaining in the 
meanwhile with her father and mother. 

Mr. Hammond's first intention had been to remain in 
Italy a year ; but at the end of that period, he found that 
very little had been gained. He had been storing his 
mind, and feasting his eyes on the beautiful creations of the 
past ; wandering among the glorious ruins of old Rome, 
and from one gallery of art to another ; but much more 
time was needed to render his newly acquired knowledge 
practically useful to him, or really available in his profes* 
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sion. So he decided to remain another year ; and at the 
end of that, another ; when he hoped he should be perfected. 
But alas ! for the short-sighted hopes and plans of mortals 1 
Before the expiration of the third year, a fever, caught in 
the neighbourhood of Borne, brought him to the brink of 
the grave. It was a low, wasting fever ; and though he 
struggled through it, and lived, yet his energies were gone. 
What now to him were statues, and pictures? his soul 
seemed to sicken at them. He had but one wish, one 
hope remaining ; namely, that he might be well enough to 
reach England, and behold once more his wife and child. 

Mrs. Hammond had been very anxious and uneasy at 
his long silence, when one day she received a letter in a 
strange hand, telling her that Mr. Hammond was in a 
lodging in London, very ill, and requesting her immediate 
presence. Greatly surprised and shocked, she lost not a 
moment in making the necessary arrangements for her 
departure; and leaving her child with her father and 
mother, set out on her melancholy journey. 

She found her husband ill, indeed. A fresh attack of 
fever, consequent upon his long and fatiguing journey, had 
again reduced him to a fearful state of weakness and suffer- 
ing. He rallied, however, to a certain extent; and his 
great anxiety was to be removed from London. The pure 
fresh air of the country might perhaps, he thought, restore 
his strength, though, as to that, he was not sanguine ; but 
this confined and dismal lodging was killing him. At any 
rate, the genial, kindly atmosphere of Elizabeth^s early 
home would be a cordial to his spirits ; besides, he pined 
to see his child. Mrs. Hammond felt with him; and as his 
medical attendants did not oppose, but rather encouraged 
his wishes, the faithful and devoted wife prepared once 
more to accompany her husband to the home of her child- 
hood. But with what different feeling;^ I Then. %\i& ^^a. 
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full of hope. A new-bom happiness swelled at her heart, 
and fluttered in every nerve. Now, as she looked at her 
husband's pale and wasted form, sinking back in a comer 
of the carriage, and as she felt hb white, thin fingers clasped 
over hers, her heart died within her; and a spasm of terror 
ran through her frame, as the thought presented itself for 
an instant to her mind, "Will he live through the journey?" 
He did live through it ; but in so weak and exhausted a 
state was he upon reaching Mr. Harding*s door, that he 
was at once conteyed upstairs to that chamber, which he 
never afterwards quitted, but to be borne to his last long 
home. 

He lingered for many weeks ; and his wife, who never 
left him, had the inexpressible comfort of seeing, that while 
his body became daily more and more enfeebled, his soul 
waxed pure and strong. The dreams, the hopes of earth, 
had passed away, to be replaced by purer longings, and more 
sublime aspirations. His humility and repentance weA 
known only to his God. His wife had glimpses of their 
depth, from some expressions which once or twice escaped 
him ; and from over-hearing, when he had thought himself 
alone, some half-uttered prayers. The word *^ Paradise" 
was on his lips when he expired. 

Mrs. Hammond devoted herself to her parents for the 
remainder of their lives ; both were advanced in years, and 
in somewhat failing health. At Mr. Harding's death, which 
happened a few years after that of his wife, to the great 
surprise of every one except his daughter, who had long 
suspected the state of his affairs, it was discovered that he 
had been living upon his capital for many years, and that 
his resources were completely exhausted. Slender, indeed, 
was the pittance, with which poor Elizabeth^ at this evil 
hour, found herself cast upon the world. Poor and friend- 
leaSf she seemed without hope or help : yet she lost not 
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heart as once she might have done. Her early trials had 
taught her a lesson of trust and resignation ; trust in the 
power and goodness of God, and resignation to His will. 
It was at this period, that an advertisement, inserted by the 

Eeverend Mr. Fellowes in the , for some one to undertake 

the office of mistress to the girPs school recently established 
in his parish, met her eye. She at once decided to answer 
the advertisement, and ofifer herself for the situation. With 
what success, is already known. 

I had been spending the evening with Mrs. Hammond, 
and the time had glided by so imperceptibly, that, on looking 
at my watch, I found it was long past my usual hour for 
lesring her. She had been talking a good deal to me of 
her later trials, especially of her father's long and trying 
illness ; an illness even more trying to others than to him- 
self ; ''and yet,** she said, **I had watched that poor face 
in its varying expressions of suffering or relief, till I felt I 
could not bear to lose it. The grief that I suffered when 
he died, was not the heart-rending agony that I underwent 
when my dear husband was taken from me ; no — ^it was 
quite dififerent from that.** At this point her eyes suddenly 
filled with tears, as if from some painful recollection; ^but 
it was,** she continued, ** if I may so express myself, such a 
sad miss. The thought, the care, the occupations that had 
so long engrossed me, were gone, and life seemed a blank. 
I wandered about the dreary, silent house, feeling that I 
had nothing to do, nothing to care for. Time, of course, 
brought some relief to these unhappy thoughts ; but it was 
the need of occupation, and the feeling that I must do 
something, which first decided me to answer Mr. Fellowes' 
advertisement. True it is, most true, that God sends 
relief in His own time and iu His own way ; but is it not 
also true, that he often puts the means of relief in our own 
power, if we would but see them ? The exert\oii"c^«^\t^^\si 
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fulfil my present duties was the very thing I wanted, and 
I thank Grod for it with a grateful heart.** 

*' Are you then contented and happy ? '* I asked. 

" I am quite contented," was her reply, " and as happy 
as one who seeks not her whole happiness in thb world can 
be." 

They, who, like myself, may have been interested in 
this tale of many trials, will be glad to learn, that Mrs. 
Hammond's son grew up to be a credit and a blessing to 
her. By the exertions of friends, and especially of Mr. 
Fellowes, he was sent to college, and afterwards entered 
into holy orders. He has now a small living in the country, 
with a parsonage house attached to it, where his mother 
resides with him ; and high among the duties of a clergyman 
he places the duty of exerting himself, as a son, to render 
the evening of her life peaceful and happy. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Helen Weston, when she was scarcely sixteen, had the 
inexpressible misfortune to lose, in her mother, her only 
parent. Of her father she had no recollection'; he had died 
when she was yery young ; and from that time the widow 
and the orphan had lived but for each other. Mrs. Weston's 
character presented that rare combination of strength and 
softness occasionally met with in the world, — often not 
understood or appreciated, but attaching to her those who did 
understand, and who could appreciate, by a strong and irre- 
sistible charm. The severe trials of her life had chastened 
and subdued a disposition and temper naturally somewhat 
hasty and exacting. She felt sure that Heaven would not 
have sent her trials, had^ she not needed them — they were 
sent to purify and correct ; and, taken in tliis meek spirit, 
they did their work ; they weaned her from the world ; they 
softened all the harsher lines of her character ; and, while 
all the aspirations of her soul pointed upwards, the peace of 
Heaven descended there. 

On this mother, so strong to endure, so gentle to re- 
prove, so superior in her mental powers, so devoted in her 
affection, her daughter had leaned with a love so engrossing, 
a reliance so unlimited, that, while it added to her happiness, 
tended perhaps unconsciously to detract from the strength of 
her own character. Hitherto, her mother's oi^\\\\o\:A^\vei^\\s^^ 
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books, friends, had been hers. In every emergency, in erery 
difficulty and doubt, she had a wise and unfailing friend to 
advise and to direct her. In all her disappointments, the 
same friend was ever ready with words of consolation and of 
love. The strength and resources of her own mind had yet 
to be proved; she had leaned too entirely upon another; 
she had to learn the hard lesson of self-reliance. 

No wonder then, as Helen watched hour after hour by 
the death-bed of this beloved mother, that her anguish 
amounted almost to despair. The holy resignation of the 
dying woman awed her, indeed, whilst in her presence, into 
something of calmness and self-control; but when alone, 
she would throw herself in utter abandonment of grief upon 
her knees, and cry with wild supplications to heaven to save 
her mother. And yet Helen knew that she must die ; but 
she prayed only to be spared the trial, not for resignation to 
bear it. 

It is rarely that the young can pray for resignation — ^nay, 
they almost revolt at the thought. If the sorrow must come, 
they would bear it in its fullest, deepest, most crushing 
power. It is not till many sorrows have tried and shaken 
us, that we learn to pray, how earnestly ! for a resigned and 
submissive spirit, and feel that thus alone may we bear the 
ills of life, by saying from the bottom of our hearts, ** T^y 
will, not mine, be done." 

When the sad work of death was over, and the violence 
of her grief had in a measure spent itself, Helen prepared 
to leave the little country home so endeared to every feeling 
of her youthful heart. In doing so, she seemed to leave 
behind every joy that this world contained. Even the dear 
old nurse who had watched and petted her from childhoodj 
must go. She would but accompany her on her short 
journey to London, and see her safely to her future home, 
and then she must leave her. Helen's future home was 
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with a maiden sister of her father's — a total stranger to her. 
On her mother's death she had written with some kindness 
to Helen, offering her a home, which the poor desolate girl 
was fain to accept. That home was in a second-rate street 
in London, and her aunt, a maiden lady considerably past 
the meridian of life. As Helen looked at her, she thought 
she might once haye been pretty ; her figure was very thin 
and upright, and her waist uncomfortably small; she wore 
a flaxen front, and artificial flowers in a somewhat jaunty 
cap, whose untied black satin strings wayed in the wind, as 
she came to the hall door to welcome her niece. Her fea- 
tures were regular and good, but all the colours of her face 
were light and faded, and there was that glazed look in her 
complexion that gave her the appearance of a somewhat bat- 
tered wax doll. Leaving the button-page to attend to the lug- 
gage. Miss Weston put out a rigid hand, and conducted Helen 
to a small, close parlour (her drawing-rooms were only used 
on state occasions), where, jerking her body like a bird, she 
gave her a hard kiss on her cheek, and said, <* I am very 
glad to see you, my dear." With another jerk she motioned 
her to a seat, and then began to question her about her 
journey. To this Helen answered frankly and readily 
enough; but when she proceeded to question her upon 
other subjects, subjects in themselves most painful, and 
connected with the dearest feelings of her heart, the poor 
girl could ill conceal her grief and indignation. She 
thought her aunt nught have respected the sacredness of 
her sorrow, and forborne with so ruthless a hand to open up 
again its scarcely closed sluices. She bore the cross-exami- 
nation as well as she might for a little while, and then fairly 
broke down. Miss Weston looked surprised — such a dis- 
play of feeling seemed new to her ; she jerked her body 
two or three times uneasily, blew her nose sharply, and, 
regarding the weeping girl, said, not unkindly/* M.^ ^<^i^^ 
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I am sorry I hare annoyed you." Helen dried her eyes and 
made an effort to recover herself; her temper was like her 
heart, warm and generous. She saw at once that her aunt 
had not meant to hurt her, and she hastened to tell her so, 
and to heg her to excuse her emotion. Miss Weston received 
her apologies a little stiffly, and then proposed showing her 
her room, that she might unpack her things, and make any 
alteration she pleased in her dress. Helen thanked her, 
and followed her upstairs. They stopped at the door of a 
room on the third floor ; Miss Weston opened it, and waving 
her hand, said, 

" This is your apartment, Helen ; I am sure you will find 
it very comfortable. I will send Jane to assist you." She 
was going, but came back and added, *' I usually drink tea 
at seven; I presume you have dined?" Helen had not; 
but, as her aunt did not stay for an answer, she said 
nothing ; she was only too glad to be alone. She surveyed 
her apartment ; it had a dreary and comfortless appearance 
that chilled her heart ; the walls and furniture looked old 
and dingy; the prospect from the window was not more 
inviting, the backs, and tiles, and chimneys of other houses 
being the principal features, and all covered with that coat- 
ing of soot which, to a person unused to the dirt of London, 
is so peculiarly disagreeable. Helen thought of the pretty 
little cheerful, sunny room she used to call her own at home, 
with its casement window and trailing creepers, and the 
birds that sang round it of a summer evening, the quiet 
home view, and the blue distance, on whose dim outline she 
had loved to watch the changing lights and shadows. The 
contrast was not favourable. *' Oh, how shall I ever bear to 
live here ! " she exclaimed. The tears streamed from her 
eyes ; she felt very wretched. No one, she was sure, had 
ever felt so wretched, so utterly miserable; she was so 
forlorn, ao friendless, so young to have to bear such heavy 
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trials; her tears flowed faster than ever. Just then she 
deard a gentle knock at the door ; she hastily dried her 
syes, and said, " Come in." A neat and respectable-looking 
Benrant, not very young, entered the room. 

** Can I assist you, Miss ? " she said, in a pleasant voice. 

" Thank you, Jane," said Helen ; " if you will help me 
to uncord this trunk I shall be much obliged to you." 

Jane quickly and actively uncorded the trunk, and 
issisted Helen to unpack and arrange the whole of her 
noderate wardrobe, and all her little treasures. Whilst so 
engaged, she glanced from time to time at the poor girl's 
red and swollen eyes ; and then, as if no longer able to keep 
iilence, she said, with a voice of much feeling, 

" You'll excuse me. Miss, but I can't bear to see you look 
JO unhappy. You're fresh from the country, maybe ; and I 
iare say think London a horrid, black, dirty-looking place. 
[ did the same when first I came here; and thought I 
aever could have lived here ; but I got used to it, and so 
will you." 

" I fear, never I " answered Helen, sadly ; " I fear I can 
never bear it." 

*' You must not say that. Miss," replied Jane ; " we can 
EiU bear what it pleases God to send. I was not much older 
than you when I was thrown upon the world, with no one to 
fcnist to but myself. I had been brought up honestly and 
piously, thank God ! and I remembered what I had often 
heard our good rector say, that the Almighty never forsakes 
bhose who try to do their duty, and trust in Him ; so I re- 
solved to trust, and to make the best of things, and to work 
hard." 

** But were you unhappy ? " said Helen. 

** I was very unhappy at first," answered Jane, " almost 
heatt-broken ; for you see. Miss, I hadn't a friend in the 
world ; but God was very good to me, M\d ^xsA. <i\\&^\l\j^ 
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thoughts into my heart, and bore me through many trials, 
and gave me a friend." 

Helen was silent : Jane's humble eloquence, and sunple 
wisdom, both touched and rebuked her. She was surprised, 
too, at the way in which she expressed herself, for there 
was no vulgarity either in her speech or accent, and, as she 
looked at her pleasant, homely face, she almost felt that to 
her also God had given a friend. The silence was again 
broken by Jane, who said, 

" You must pardon me. Miss, for speaking to you, and for 
telling you about myself ; but you see, I have had some expe- 
rience of life, and sometimes a good word cheers a sad heart" 
" Thank you, Jane," said Helen, gently; "you are very 
kind, I am sure ; I will think of what you say, and try to 
cheer up : but you know I have only lately lost so kind, so 
good a mother." And her tears burst forth afresh. Jane 
regarded her with looks of kindly sympathy, and soon after 
left the room, saying, as she did so, " I hope, Miss, youll 
ring whenever you want me, and — I had better tell you — 
Miss Weston is very particular about hours, punctual as 
clock work." 

Helen again thanked her, and was left alone. She sunk 
on her knees by the bed-side, and in humble, earnest 
accents, besought her Heavenly Father to strengthen and 
protect her, to increase her trust in Him and in her com- 
passionate Saviour, to soften her trials, to guide her in 
safety through the rough paths of life, and to send His peace 
into her heart. She arose strengthened and refreshed. She 
looked round the room ; already, through her own and Jane's 
exertions, it had an air of greater comfort. She supposed 
she should get accustomed to the dingy walls and curtains, 
and perhaps, in time, she might scarcely notice the black- 
ened tiles and chimney pots which now so offended her 
sight. And then her aunt — she scarcely knew what to think 
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of her aunt ; she could not yet form an opinion about her> 
except that she did not seem to be unkind : but Helen re- 
solved that she would try to love her, and that she would 
always be gentle and respectful to her. Altogether she felt 
more hopeful, more strong to endure her trials whatever they 
might be. So much good had Jane*s simple lore effected. 

When she descended to the dining-room she found her 
aunt akeady seated at the tea table. 

Helen was not sorry for the refreshment of this meal, 
for she had scarcely eaten anything all day. She apologised 
for her youthful appetite, for she could not but remark that 
Miss Weston ate very sparingly, drank but one of the washy 
cups of tea, and seemed in a great fidget lest her polished 
table should be scratched, or the napkin that partially 
covered it should be soiled. Helen was so unused to fusses 
of this kind, that she scarcely knew whether to be sur- 
prised or amused at them. When the tea things were re- 
moved, her aunt proposed a game at backgammon. This 
occupied them for some time, and when poor Helen could 
no longer conceal her weariness. Miss Weston rose, and 
seating herself at a very small square piano that stood in a 
comer of the room, commenced playing some very old 
waltzes and airs with variations, bowing herself backwards 
and forwards all the time; till Helen, who was young, and 
had a strong sense of the ludicrous, could hardly keep her 
countenance. Miss Weston played with spirit if not with 
taste, and dashed at the keys with such right good will 
that the poor little gingling instrument fairly shook again. 
Apparently her musical memory was good — ^for she played 
waltz after waltz, and air after air, the head still waving to 
and fro, till it was nearly bed-time. Miss Weston then read 
prayers to her three servants, and immediately afterwards 
they retired for the night. And so ended Helen's first day 
in her new home. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Helen Weston had been brought up by her mother in 
those orthodox church principles prized by the few, held 
cheap, nay eyen reviled by the many, but cheiished by Mrs. 
Weston as the guide and anchor of her faith, the sign of the 
church visible on earth. Helen, who was habitually an 
early riser, had been accustomed, when she lived in the 
country, to attend the daily service at their parish church, 
every morning at eight o'clock; and thither, until her 
increasing symptoms of weakness rendered it imprudent, 
her mother always accompanied her. A few minutes' walk 
through the village, and an attendance of half-an-hour in the 
house of God, and they returned home to their simple 
morning meal with spirits strengthened and refreshed for 
the duties of the day. Helen deemed it so right, so pleasant, 
so blessed a manner of beginning the day, that not for 
worlds would she have foregone it ; and now, in her new 
home, one of her first thoughts was the hope that she should 
be able to continue the practice. She ascertained from 
Jane that there was a church not far off, where the daily 
services were read, and the festivals and holy-days duly 
observed ; and she determined to broach the subject to her 
aunt the first opportunity. Secluded as had been her life in 
the country, and rarely as she saw a newspaper, she had yet 
heard something of the controversy then agitating the 
church ; and she was sometimes perplexed at these divisions, 
these rendings of the seamless robe of Christ, and wondered 
how Christian men and women could be so opposed in their 
judgments, and so uncourteous in their expressions. On 
subjects such as these she would listen with the utmost 
reverence and attention to the opinion of her mother, who 
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lad read much and thought deeply ; and also to the conver- 
lations of their rector, who used frequently to visit them, 
uid who was a man of considerable learning and unaffected 
piety ; and from these long and interesting conversations 
Belen would retire wiser and happier. 

Miss Weston had been taught in a very different school. 
She had of late years especially got connected with a society, 
srhose motley members were by no means confined to those 
3f the Church of England, but who had one strong bond of 
unity, an abhorrence of Popery ; a term, with them, of 
rery wide signification. And they had prayer meetings, and 
Bible meetings, and missionary meetings ; and most of the 
ladies had their pet preacher, and favourite expounder ; and 
Eblthough Miss Weston had long ago, as she said, given up 
the world, yet she indulged in a good deal of religious 
dissipation. But, of course, Helen knew nothing of all this. 

She soon found an opportunity of saying to her aunt, and 
she said it quite simply, and as if it had been a matter of 
course, 

** I suppose, aunt, I can attend the daily morning service 

in Street ? I mean, I should not disturb you by being 

so early ? '' 

Miss Weston jerked her body more than usual, and a 
faint colour tinged her cheek, as she replied, 

**You would not disturb me, Helen, because I always 
rise early myself; but I must say, that I entirely disapprove 
of such Popish practices." 

*' Popish ! " said Helen, looking quite aghast ; ** my dear 
aunt, what can you mean ? ** 

" Yes, Helen, Popish — ^I repeat it.'* 

" But, " persisted Helen, " what has it to do with Popery ? 
I am a member of the Church of England, and I attend a 
church where her services are read — the services of the 
Prayer Book, and the lessons out of the BM^ V 
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"That may be," replied Miss Weston; "but still I 
maintain that these early services, and these frequent church- 
goings, are Popish customs." 

"Even if they are," said Helen, smiling, "you must 
allow that they are very good customs." 

** Why, Helen," cried her aunt, looking horrified, ** you 
are quite a Romanist !" 

" No, indeed, aunt, I am not," said Helen gravely, and 
with a somewhat heightened colour. 

" You are on the high road then to be one, child.*' 

" I trust not, " said Helen. 

She felt annoyed; she had no one to help her, no one to 
defend her opinions, or support her arguments ; she could 
but trust to her own good sense and knowledge, and con- 
viction of right, and try to think of what her mother would 
have said. So after a pause of two or three minutes, she 
resumed, 

"I have heard Mr. Harvey, our rector, say that there 
were some things we might safely admire, and even imitate, 
in the Church of Rome ; but that there were sufficient errors 
and corruptions in her to make us thankful that we were 
members of a purer church, and had been taught a better 
faith." 

" Admire and imitate ! " echoed Miss Weston, holding up 
her hands in horror, and jerking her body violently; "0 
child, child, what next ?" 

" Indeed, aunt, you mistake," said Helen, warmly ; 
" both Mr. Harvey and my dear mother were strongly 
attached to our own church, and for that very reason 
desired to uphold her services and offices. I really think Mr. 
Harvey would have laid down his life to prove his adherence 
to her, although he did not think it necessary on all occasions 
to revile and abuse the Church of Rome." 

8be stopped suddenly, half ashamed of her own vehe- 
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mence, and then added, " But it is yery presumptuous in me 
to think of arguing with you, dear aunt ; let me, however, 
assure you, ". and a smile of infinite sweetness played round 
her lips, *^ that I am not a Romanist, and I do not think I 
am likely ever to become one; but my beloved mother 
taught me to admire and reverence not only the doctrines, 
but the services of our church, and to consider it a duty to 
attend them. Have I your permission to do so ? " 

"I have not a parent's authority over you, Helen," 
replied Miss Weston, coldly ; " and you are too old to be 
treated like a child. You must act for yourself." 

** Were it merely a matter of amusement or pleasure," 
said Helen, " I would not for a moment urge the point, — 
I assure you I wouJd not," she added eagerly, seeing her 
aunt smile; << but when I have been taught to consider it a 
sacred duty, and have fdt how much it helps to keep us 
right to begin the day in the house of God, I think, nay, I 
feel sure, that it would be wrong to give it up." 

** Whatever I may think," replied her aunt, kindly, " I 
hare no wish to interfere with your sense of right : your 
mother, I dare say, was a very good woman." 

^^ She was indeed an angel !*' said Helen, the tears spring- 
ing to her eyes. 

And there the matter ended: Helen had gained her 
point, and had unconsciously produced an impression upon 
her aunt. Although Miss Weston was both ignorant and 
prejudiced, she was not without good qualities ; and she had 
been struck, more than she cared to admit, by some of her 
niece's expressions. She could not for a moment doubt her 
sincerity, and the tender and reverent affection evinced by 
her for her mother, touched the best and warmest comer in 
her heart. 

As Helen had passed the whole of her life in the country, 
and upon limited means, her education bad t^<i^\H^^ ^^ 
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advantages from masters ; in fact, it had been entirely con- 
ducted by her mother. But as at her death she had been 
enabled to leave her daughter a little independence, Helen 
felt that she might now gratify her earnest desire to improve 
herself in some of her favourite accomplishments. Her 
aunt made no objection ; and, indeed, she soon became a 
good deal interested in the progress of Helen's various 
studies. Not that she understood much about them; but 
she felt proud of her niece's talents, and the coming and 
going of the different masters, and the classes they occasion- 
ally attended, rather amused and excited her, and, at any 
rate, made a diversion in her hitherto somewhat monotonous 
life. 

And the time passed with Helen far more quickly and far 
more pleasantly than she had anticipated. She was never 
idle a moment, and the day was only too short for all she 
had to do. And while this lasted it was very well ; it was 
not until the discontinuance of some of her masters left her 
with more time on her hands, that she painfully discovered 
how little of a companion her aunt could ever become to her. 
She could not conceal from herself the fact that her mental 
acquirements were of the most limited description, and that 
she was both frivolous and narrow-minded. When first she 
came to live with her, she had been struck by the total 
absence of books, and she soon discovered that the only ones 
Miss Weston ever read, were the most trashy productions of 
the circulating library, varied with an occasional sermon by 
some favourite divine on a Sunday evening. Helen, who 
had been accustomed not only to read, but to talk over what 
she read with her mother, felt sadly the want of some 
kindred spirit to whom to impart her own observations, and 
from whose superior information, or more matured judg- 
ment, she might hope for instruction and guidance. She 
had once rentured on this kind of conversation with her 
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aunt, but as Miss Weston only looked bewildered, and de- 
clared that, '* thank goodness! she was not a blue,'' Helen had 
neyer attempted it again. 

Fortunately for her, her taste was naturally correct and 
pure, and it had been formed on the best models ; and she 
had that sound and intuitiye perception of right and wrong, 
the fruit of her early education, which kept her judgment 
from being led astray by the delusions of sophistry or error. 
Still Helen was but young to have to choose her own books, 
select her own authors, and form her own opinions; and 
she felt so greatly the need of some one to advise and guide 
her in her choice, that she did not read many new books, 
but rather contented herself with reading over and over 
again those which her mother had most approved and loved, 
or which had been recommended by Mr. Harvey. The 
habit of self-reliance thus forced upon her, while it strength- 
ened, and gave a more reflective turn to her mind, was not 
without its attendant disadvantages. It robbed her youth of 
some of its natural portion of light-heartedness and joyous- 
ness. She was more grave and thoughtful than became her 
years. There was a weight upon her spirits, as if the very 
atmosphere of her aunt's house oppressed her ; she felt it to 
be so, and tried to shake it off, but could not ; the careless 
freedom of her youth seemed gone for ever. The bright 
day-dreams, and glowing imaginings of happmess in which 
she indulged, only seemed to deepen her depression; for 
though she was happy while they lasted, yet, when she 
descended from the clouds, the realities of life seemed harder 
to bear ; and poor Helen's were often little, mean, pinch- 
ing realities. But it had another, and far more injurious 
effect. It generated unconsciously a spirit of arrogance and 
self-esteem ; she regarded her aunt with a kind of pitying 
contempt ; and sometimes, it must be owned, was at no pains 
to conceal that she did so. Now it happened one day<^ that 
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Helen had left some lines of poetry she had been writing^, in 
which her own feelings had been pretty forcibly and patheti- 
cally described, in a blotting book in the dining room ; some- 
thing had called her away, and the lines had been forgotten. 
Miss Weston, who came in soon afterwards, perceived the 
piece of paper on which the lines were written, and was 
instantly attracted by it. Although not a genius, she was 
not without sentiment, and was rather fond of a certain 
sort of poetry. She read the lines twice over, and then, 
with a sigh, folded them up, and put them into her 
reticule. 

While they were sitting together that same evening at 
tea, Miss Weston, who had appeared more thoughtful tlian 
usual, remarked suddenly to her niece, 

" Helen, I did not know you were a poetess." 

^' A poetess !" said Helen, colouring ; '< indeed, aunt, I 
have no pretensions to be one." 

" Are not these lines yours ? " said her aunt, producing 
them. 

" They are, certainly," replied Helen, glancing at them, 
and colouring stiU more deeply. 

" I found them in the blotting-book," said Miss Weston. 
** They are very pretty; but I fear you are not happy, my 
dear." 

Helen coloured almost painfully, as the recollection of 
what she had written came into her mind. After a pause of 
a few moments Miss Weston resumed : 

" I am rather fond of poetry ; some kind of poetry, I 
mean : but I suppose you did not think me worthy of seeing 
yours." 

" Oh, do not say that," said Helen, with a slight twinge 
of conscience. 

" I know," continued her aunt, " I am not so clever as 
j^ou are, Helen ; I have never had the same advantages. I 
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am not much of a companion for you, I know, but indeed I 
wish I could make you happier." 

** My dear aunt/' exclaimed Helen, now thoroughly 
touched, " do not think seriously about my foolish verses : 
you know," smiling as she spoke, " people who write poetry 
are always supposed to be unhappy." 

•* That is true," said Miss Weston, brightening a little, 
** and we love the unhappy poetry the best." 

Helen did not answer — she could not ; she was silent, 
because self-condemned. She saw at once what an un- 
amiable temper she had unconsciously indulged in. The 
few words spoken by her aunt, words of kindness and 
humility, pierced her more deeply than a torrent of re- 
proaches would have done. The memory of ungracious 
expressions, and scornful thoughts, rose up in array before 
her, and filled her with the most sincere remorse. What a 
lesson of forbearance and meekness had she not learned from 
one, whom she had hitherto considered as so inferior to 
herself. As soon as tea was over, she stole out of the room, 
and in the solitude of her own chamber, humbled herself by 
deep repentance, and serious self-examination. Oh, how 
earnestly did she pray for a better spirit, and a more lowly 
heart, and for grace and strength to fulfil more perfectly the 
daily, hourly duties of her life. When she returned to the 
dining-room, she endeavoured, by cheerful words, and gentle 
manners, to dissipate the cloud which still hung uppn Miss 
Weston's brow ; and she partly succeeded. Time, she felt, 
and constant efforts at cheerfulness and confidence, would do 
the rest. Before retiring for the night, instead of the usual 
** Good night, aunt," she threw her arms round her neck, 
and said, *^ I can never be really unhappy, dear aunt, while 
you are so kind and considerate to me." Miss Weston 
pressed her affectionately to her heart. 
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CHAPTER m. 

One of Helenas greatest trials arose from the tea-parties 
which Miss Weston occasionally gaye, and at which she was 
obliged to appear. They were entirely confined to her own 
set ; and Helen, who had no taste for what a modem writer 
not inaptly terms, " The religion of the tea-table," could 
never reconcile herself to the way in which the most serious 
subjects were introduced with the cake and wine, or to the 
long extempore prayers, and pompous dissertation upon some 
particular text of Scripture, which concluded the eyening. 

But the most painful part was, the hearing opinions 
and persons, which she had been taught to revere, 
unsparingly censured, and frequently misrepresented. On 
these occasions, Helen could seldom trust herself to speak ; 
though her burning cheek, and agitated manner, must have 
betrayed her annoyance : an annoyance, moreover, that did 
not altogether cease vdth the occasion; for after one of 
these evenings, the young girl would sometimes pace her 
chamber with uneasy steps, her spirit shaken and perplexed, 
feeling more deeply than ever her utter loneliness, her real 
need of a guide— a friend; some one to say a good word, 
and bring back peace and assurance to her disturbed and 
trembling heart. But she had no one with whom to take 
" sweet counsel; " she could only address herself to Him who 
has promised to give wisdom to those who lack ; she could 
only, with earnest supplications, implore Him to enlighten 
her mind and to lead her into all truth. In her simple 
wisdom, she did what it would be well if we all could do 
under similanr circumstances ; and not in vain did she seek 
for light and truth at the fountain of light. In time, the 
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cloud passed from her mind, and peace, serene and heayenlj, 
descended into her heart. Settled convictions, and sound 
opinions, rare in one so young, gave a calm consistent firmness 
to her character ; and the lesson of humility she had learned, 
kept in constant check the expressions of a temper naturally 
warm and impulsive. Every day, this young and earnest- 
minded Christian practised some lesson of self-denial and 
self-conquest ; while her short-comings were deplored with 
simple and unfeigned contrition. 

But let it not be supposed that all this was the work of 
a few days. The progress of perfection must ever he slow ; 
and Helen had now lived with her aunt for two years, when 
a circumstance occurred which promised to change and 
influence the whole of her future life. 

Miss Weston, really kind-hearted, and thinking that her 
niece required a little change of air and scene, had procured 
for her an invitation to visit an aunt and uncle residing in 
Hertfordshire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Travera were amiable and worthy people ; 
very kind and charitable, and simple in their tastes and 
habits. Mr. Travers, left early in life a widower with one 
son, had married, for his second wife, Helens maternal aujit. 
A large and increasing family was springing up around them. 
Boys fresh from school, and girls still with their governess, 
with one young enough to be both pet and plaything, formed 
the family group when Helen joined them during the 
Christmas holy-days. One of the group, and a most im- 
portant member of it, was at the moment of her arrival 
absent. This was Edward Travers, the eldest son, and half- 
brother to the rest ; a young man of great promise, who 
had lately been ordained to Holy Orders, and was curate 
of the parish in which they resided. Of her aunt, Helen had 
a faint recollection. She remembered her once coming to 
see them when she was very young. The cares of l\Sfc^ 
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which, no less than a tale-bearer, "separate chief Mends,** 
had prevented the sisters from meeting again. The likeness, 
both in looks and yoice, to her mother, was a sufficient pass- 
port to Helen's affections. Westwood Lodge was a large 
and comfortable family house ; the grounds were tolerably 
extensiye ; and the country around, Helen thought, must in 
the summer be charming. She was delighted with the kind 
welcome of her aunt and unde, and a little overpowered with 
the noisy, but no less kind reception, of her numerous cousins. 
Edward Travers did not make his appearance until just 
before dinner time. His brothers and sisters crowded round 
him as he entered the room, and he had a pleasant word for 
each. He was soon seated on the sofa, whither they had 
dragged him, with one on his knee, and another hanging oyer 
his shoulder, by turns chattering, playing with, and caressing 
him. He was evidently a great favourite. 

Helen looked at him as he sate there, playfully defending 
himself from his little loving tormentors, and thought she 
had seldom seen a finer young man, or a more agreeable 
countenance. 

" But children, children I " he exclaimed, shaking them 
off, and advancing towards Helen ; " you keep telling me that 
this is Miss Weston, and you will not allow me to speak to 
her.'' 

He held out his hand while he spoke, and welcomed her 
kindly and pleasantly to Westwood. He continued standing 
on the rug talking to her till the dinner was announced, 
when he offered her his arm to conduct her down stairs, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Travers were already seated at table. 
As the dinner hour was not late, most of the young ones 
were present ; and Helen thought it one of the most cheer- 
ful, pleasant dinners she had ever sat down to. The evening 
was enlivened by music and innocent gaiety, and concluded 
by devotions ; all the family and servants adjourned to the 
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Kbrarj, where Edward Travers read a few verses from the 
Gospel, and some short but beautiful prayers, chiefly se- 
lected from the Services of the Church ; after which, they 
all retired for the night. 

Oh, how charming Helen thought the snug, cosy room, 
smelling so sweet and fresh, with its blazing wood fire, which 
was destined for her use. Long time she sate, with her feet 
upon the fender, thinking over all the occurrences of the 
day. Her aunt and uncle — she felt sure that she should 
love them, they seemed such kind, good people; her 
cousins — she was in their confidence already, they could 
not fail of being the best possible friends ; Edward Travers 
— and when she thought of him the thought was accom- 
panied by a smile and a blush. She recollected with what 
a peculiar expression he had regarded her once or twice 
during the evening, and she blushed still more deeply. In 
truth, Helen, totally unused to admiration, was scarcely 
aware how pleasing an object she presented to the eyes of 
the young man. She had indeed become a very lovely girl. 
Her figure was tall and elegant ; her hair, of the darkest 
shade of brown, and of unusual luxuriance, revealed by its 
simple arrangement a head of faultless shape, and contrasted 
well with her clear but ahnost colourless complexion; 
features, whose slight want of regularity was not noticed 
when the sweet, frank smile disclosed her white and even 
teeth ; this, with gray eyes, large, soft, and darkly fringed, 
formed a whole of no ordinary attraction. But her 
reflections, though of so pleasing a nature, were not suf- 
ficiently vivid to prevent the approach of sleep; which 
came upon her, as it ever does to the young after any 
unusual excitement, with overpowering force. When she 
laid her head upon her pillow, it was with a sigh of pleasure 
and thankfulness. 

The charm of her new life was not di'al^^\!L^^^JttfcT\fc^^»^si^^^ 
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nor the next -- nor the next after that ; on the contrary, 
her heart seemed to glow and expand heneath the genial 
influence of this cheerful and affectionate family. The 
country, too, though it was winter time, but pleasant, open 
winter, had ever such an interest for her. Oh, the delight 
of being freed from the restraints of a London life 1 How 
she enjoyed the long scrambling walks through lanes, and 
fields, and over stiles, and ditches, with her wild and light- 
hearted cousins. Sometimes these walks terminated in the 
village, where they were met by Edward Travers, who 
would take Helen, and any one of the others who was in- 
clined to accompany them, to visit some poor families, where 
they were ever received with smiles of welcome. She could 
not fail to perceive with what respect and affection Edward 
was treated by all ; nor how great an influence he had in his 
family; how insensibly he raised the tone of it, and made 
every individual member feel that they were accountable 
agents, and responsible, in a greater or less degree, for the 
happiness and well-being of the whole. In the parish, where 
the rector was non-resident, he was indefatigable ; labouring, 
ministering, comforting. Though not large, it was scattered, 
with many out-lying houses; and frequently, on a raw 
winter night, after a day of toil, he would leave the warm 
pleasant drawing-room, and the happy party assembled there, 
to visit some sick or dying person at a considerable 
distance. 

On these occasions, Helen found herself watching him 
with intense interest. Never did she see or hear the 
slightest expression of annoyance. When she once made 
some allusion to it, he smiled, and said that he only did what 
a country apothecary did constantly, and as a matter of course. 
He would return from these expeditions wearied, but never 
out of humour ; and then it seemed to refresh him more 
than anything else to talk to Helen ; to tell her all he had 
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seen, and heard, and felt, and feared ; and she, only too well 
pleased to be so distinguished, yielded herself without re- 
serve to the charm of his conyersation and society. 

Swiftly, only too swiftly, sped by the happy Christmas 
time; the only really merry Christmas Helen had ever 
enjoyed. The home party was now reduced, and consider- 
ably quieted down. The boys had returned to school, and 
the girls to their studies ; and still Ellen was at Westwood, 
and felt no inclination to quit it. It required but little 
pressing from her kind relations to induce her to apply to 
yDsA Weston for a prolonged leave of absence, and the 
pleasure with which the desired permission was obtained, 
was not lessened by the unequivocal gratification expressed 
by Edward Travers. The visit, intended originally to have 
lasted a month, extended itself to three, before the expira- 
tion of which time Helen Weston and Edward Travers were 
affianced lovers. 

Although, when the time came, she was inexpressibly 
grieved to leave dear Westwood, where she had spent so 
many blissful hours, yet with what different feelings did Helen 
re-enter her aunt's house after her lengthened absence ; for 
the had now a well-spring of hope and joy at her very heart's 
core. No more vague longings after a happiness that seemed 
unattainable — no more yearnings for the sympathy of some 
congenial spirit ; the happiness was actually hers. She had 
found the friend, the guide, the repose her young and loviug 
heart desired. It is true, she still had dreams, but they began 
now to assume a more tangible form ; they were chiefly of a 
country parsonage, with its low, sunny room opening on to a 
little garden, glowing with flowers ; of a village church, with 
its ** silent witness" pointing towards heaven ; of a rustic 
congregation listening there to one, most loved and most 
revered, who told them of high and solemn truths ; of duties 
which seemed pleasures, and labours which seemed light. 
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because upon all these rested the sunshine of love ; of sweet 
communings; of hallowed affections; of unbroken trust. 
Such were her dreams. In the realities of life she had still 
something to bear. 

Her engagement with Edward Trayers was only an en- 
gagement ; it had no definite limit. Except his curacy, and 
an allowance from his father, which, though liberal, was not 
sufficient to marry on, he had nothing ; and he was unwilling 
to subject his beloved Helen to the trials of poverty, or to 
cripple his own means of usefulness in his parish by any hasty 
step. No ; they were both young, and could afford to wait; 
and they determined to do so. 

This state of things, though it brought with it much of 
hope, brought also something of anxiety; (what earthly hap- 
piness is without some portion of this ingredient?) blessed 
meetings, and sad partings — ^hours of exquisite enjoyment^ 
days and weeks of dreary absence. And so time passed 
away, drawing these two young hearts, so worthy of each 
other, still closer together ; and binding them with cords of 
love into stronger and more tender union. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Two long and happy yisits had Helen pai^ td Westwood 
Lodge since her engagement ; one in the sweet, summer 
time, and the other in the following Christmas, when Miss 
Weston had accompanied her; and now the summer was 
coming round again, and still their prospects were unchanged. 
A longer time than usual had elapsed since she had heard 
from Edward, and she was beginning to wonder at his silence, 
and to conjecture the cause, when the much desired letter 
arrived. It contained news of a nature to trouble her, and 
give her some cause for anxiety. The rector of the parish 
of which Edward was curate, after some years of non-re- 
sidence, was coming to reside there ; he considered the parish 
too small to require the additional services of a curate, and 
levers must in consequence resign. While he lamented 
the necessity of doing so, he said he should lose no time in 
looking out for another curacy ; he hoped it would not re- 
move him still farther from her ; he deplored his want of 
interest in the church, though in the same^entence he blamed 
himself for it, and entreated Helen to keep a good heart, and 
teach him to wait and trust He concluded by saying that he 
should take an early opportunity of running up to town to 
see her. On Brst reading this letter Helen felt ready to 
weep over it. Edward no longer at Westwood ! All the 
charm of it would be gone. His next curacy might be in 
Northumberland, or in Cornwall ; months, instead of weeks 
of separation might be before her; there was dreariness, 
there was misery in the very thought. She could not restrain 
the tears that blinded her as she again took up the letter. It 
was some comfort, however, to feel that she should soon see 
him, that they could talk the matter over together, and 
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mutually strengthen eacli other's hearts for whatever might 
occur. A little reflection, and an earnest supplication for a 
more trusting spirit from that Source whence alone it can he 
obtained, brought back peace and hope to her heart, and 
she was able to answer the letter in the tone in which she 
felt Edward would wish it to be answered. 

She heard again from him in the course of a few days. 
It was merely to thank her gratefully for her dear delightful 
letter, and to say that he found it impossible to leave home 
just at present. She might depend on seeing him whenever 
he could get away, &c. 

Helen was disappointed : she had so reckoned on seeing 
him ; she greatly needed the comfort of his presence. What 
could hinder him from leaving home? Surely, he might 
have come for one day. But no, Edward was truth itself; 
she covM not doubt his word — ^how petulant and unjust she 
was ; how ill she took these little trials ; she must strive for 
a more patient spirit. 

A fortnight elapsed, during which time she heard once 
or twice from Edward, still lamenting the impossibility of 
leaving home ; the rector was there, and kept him in close 
attendance ; he cofflid only steal an hour to write to his be- 
loved Helen, whom he longed, oh, how earnestly ! to fold to 
his heart. 

It was the second week in June, and Helen was returning 
from the early service to her solitary breakf^t, for Miss 
Weston was indisposed, and breakfasted in her own room. 
She felt depressed ; a presentiment of evil seemed to hang 
upon her. With a languid step she entered the dining-room ; 
a tall young man, dressed in black, was standing looking out 
at one of the windows ; she uttered a faint scream of sur- 
prise, and the next instant she found herself clasped in 
Travers' arms, and strained tightly to his breast. He had 
come np hj the night train, slept at the railway hotel, and 
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walked to breakfast with them. The first moment he could 
get away, he had set off. Oh, if Helen only knew how he 
had longed to see her 1 For some time, the joy, the delight 
of seemg him again absorbed all other thoughts. It was not 
until they were seated quietly at breakfast that she remarked 
how little he ate, and that Ms countenance was pale and 
troubled. She looked at him earnestly, and with a sud- 
den pang, which she could neither control nor define, 
exclaimed, 

** Something is the matter, Edward, I know it is ; oh ! do 
not conceal it from me.** 

** I will conceal nothing from you when you have 
breakfasted, dear Helen," was his reply; ''but nothing 
is the matter — ^that is, I mean, they are all well at West- 
wood.** 

Helen rose from her half-finished breakfast, and walked 
round to where Edward was sitting. She laid her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

** Tell me what it is,*' she said ; *^ I could not eat another 
mouthful, I assure you.'' He looked at her fondly, mourn- 
fully, tried to smile, but made no answer. 

" You have got a curacy in Wales ? *' 

« No, Helen.'* 

** In Yorkshire, then ? ** 

He shook his head. 

** Ah, Edward !" she cried, ** you have got no pleasant 
news to tell me, or you would not look so grave. Where is 
it?'* 

" What do you say to India?" he replied in a low voice, 
and hardly daring to look at her. 

^ To India !" she exclaimed, turning very pale, her head 
drooping upon the hand which still rested upon his shoulder. 
He put his arm around her as he sate there, and drew her 
tenderly towards him. 
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" Dearest and best/' he murmured, *' listen to me. I 
have received an offer, wholly unexpected and unthought of 
by me, to accompany the newly appointed bishop to Madras, 
as one of his chaplains. A college friend of mine is going 
with him, and it is to him I owe the appointment. It is of 
small value in a worldly sense, but he thinks, and so do I, 
that it may lead to better things ; and, at any rate, there is a 
wide field open for useful exertion in the cause to which I 
have devoted myself. Ought I to shrink from it? The chief 
drawback, the great trial," and his voice faltered, '* will be 
the leaving you, my precious Helen ; but only for a time ; 
only till I can feel my way, till I have gained some right to 
call you my vnfe.'* 

^ Have you accepted the appointment ?" said Helen, in a 
low and trembHng voice. 

** Not yet," he replied, ^ not actually. I would not until 
I had seen you." 

" Oh, Edward !" she exclaimed, no longer attempting to 
restrain her tears, *' this is worse than I expected, far worse. 
India ! think how forlorn, how miserable I shall be ! Can 
you leave me ? — can you love — as I do ? " The last words 
were scarcely audible. 

** You break my heart, Helen," cried the young man 
passionately ; '* how can I convince you of my unbounded 
love ? But if you doubt it, words would not convince yon. 
But you do not — ^you cannot doubt it.** He paused, and regard- 
ing her with looks of tenderest affection, continued in a 
more subdued tone, " Ought you not rather to strengths 
and encourage me, my Helen, and to nerve me for my 
trial ? For do you think it will be none to me ? wiU you be 
the only sufferer ? Oh, Helen 1 you little know the depth and 
strength of my affection, if you can for an instant think so." 

'< Forgive me, dearest," said Helen, humbly; ^I spoke 
wildly; I do not — ^I have never for an instant doubted you; 
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by and by I may be able to view this matter more calmly ^ 
I may eyen find words of hope and of encouragement," and 
she smiled faintly; **at present, I confess, I can only feel 
the shock of it.** 

I will not dwell upon this scene so trying to both. 
Helen's calmer judgment convinced her more and more 
of the wisdom and the fitness of the step Edward was 
about to take. She had only to nerve her heart to the 
trial of the separation. A long and painful one she knew 
it must be. Distance, perils by land and by water, the 
dangers of an unhealthy climate, would swell the catalogue 
of her anxieties. She had to learn a hard lesson of resigna- 
tion and of trust. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Bishop was to sail in six weeks, so that Travers 
had but short time to complete his arrangements. He 
spent the greater part of it in London, and Helen saw him 
nearly every day. Six weeks of bodily and mental toil — 
six weeks of tenderness and sadness— -of efibrts at cheerful- 
ness, and outbursts of passionate emotion, and Helen was 
left to bear her sad and lonely fate as best she might. 
For some time she did not attempt to check the torrent of 
her grief; it was not till her almost incessant weeping had 
left her thoroughly worn out, and utterly unfitted her for 
the duties of life, that she began to reflect how selfish 
and how wrong it was to yield thus unrestrainedly to her 
sorrow. • 
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She remembered that she was still under the care of 
her Heavenly Father, and that that compassionate Saviour 
who had laid down His life for her, would not suffer her to 
be tried beyond what she was able to bear; but that, '' as 
her day, so should her strength be.'* 

These better thoughts brought comfort with them, as 
better thoughts always do. Gradually the heavy cloud 
passed from her spirit — her countenance became serene, 
her step less languid ; hope once more, though distant and 
trembling, sate upon its throne. She had learned the secret 
of inward strength — ^Trust ; Trust in the Almighty power 
and goodness of God. 

She was not without alternations of despondency, and 
that sickness of the heart which absence cannot fail to 
bring ; her trial would not have been one could she have 
ceased to feel it : she could only hope not to sink under it ; 
she could only resolve not weakly to indulge in vain and 
idle regrets — ^never to allow a selfish and repining spirit 
to become habitual to her. 

A year passed away, unmarked save by a visit to West- 
wood Lodge; where the kindness of Qyerj one to her 
Helen felt to be greater than ever. She heard regularly 
from Edward; he wrote cheerfully and hopefully, and 
implored her not to despond, but to look forward to brighter 
days for both. These letters were a mine of comfort and 
consolation to her. 

The following year she did not hear quite so regularly ; 
he was travelling through the country, and there was both 
difficulty and delay in sending his letters ; when they did 
reach her, however, they were long and full of interest. 
This year, also, was enlivened by a few weeks at Westwood. 
These little breaks in her otherwise dull life, were of 
inmiense service both to mind and body. Gladly 
would Mrs. Travers have kept her with her for months 
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instead of weeks ; her daughters were growing up, and 
where could she find so good, so charming a cpmpanion for 
them as Helen ? and besides, she loved her for herself. But 
Miss Weston was in very delicate health ; so much so, that 
Helen almost reproached herself for leaving her at all ; she 
had, however, insisted upon her going for a little change of 
air. On her return home she had welcomed her with such 
unfeigned joy, and had lamented so pathetically her dullness 
in her absence, that Helen felt, with a sigh, that her dear, 
her cherished visits to Westwood, must in future be given 
up. 

And so another year glided by ; and a third found Helen 
still with her aunt, to whom she was becoming every day 
more necessary. Miss Weston^s health was evidently failing 
fast, and she was in that low nervous state that required 
constant and cheerful companionship. She could hardly 
bear her niece out of her sight, and poor Helen had to 
exert herself to find conversation and amusement for her, to 
reason away her fanciful terrors, and inspire her with some- 
thing of hopefulness, when often her weary, aching heart 
longed for the repose of solitude and the relief of tears. 

This state of things continued for some months ; Miss 
Weston evidently getting weaker, if not from day to day, 
certainly from week to week. Helen was pining for a little 
change of scene, and drooping like a flower for want of 
fresher, purer air ; but yet her sweetness, her patience, her 
unwearied attentions to her aunt never varied. She repaid 
it with sincere and grateful afiection ; and Helen nursed and 
soothed her, aided by the kind and faithful Jane, till her 
heart yearned over her, and her labours seemed half 
lightened because they were labours of love. 

In the meanwhile, Edward's letters were full of tender- 
ness and hope; brighter prospects were opening before him, 
and'he trusted very soon to be in a position which might 
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justify him in urging his beloved Helen to make the necessary 

arrangements for coming out to him. Friends of his own, kind 

and worthy people, would be not only willing, but anxious 

to receive her, and to ofier her the protection of a home 

till he took her to his own. Helen smiled and sighed over 

these fond anticipations — smiled with grateful joy at the 

proofs of Edward's undiminished affection, and sighed as 

she thought of the distance that still separated them, and 

of the uncertainty that still seemed to hang like a cloud 

over their prospects. In one thing her path was dear ; 

she could never leave her aunt in her present state of 

health ; and she wrote to Edward to tell him so, feeling 

sure that he would be the last person to urge her to violate 

what she could not but consider as a sacred duty. 

• ♦ • * * 

The third year since Travers had left them was drawing 
to a close, and Helen sate in her aunt*s darkened room, her 
heart oppressed and her eyes heavy with weeping. Miss 
Weston was dying. But it was not the closing scene of 
this long and trying illness, awful as such scenes must always 
be, that formed the only, or even the chief cause of her 
sorrow. A long and unusual silence on the part of Edward 
had filled her with anxiety ; she had received a letter from 
him by the last mail which accounted for it ; he had been 
ill, very ill ; he was only, when he wrote, slowly recovering. 
Oh, how he longed for his Helen, his beloved, his affi- 
anced wife, to nurse and cheer him ! The very sight of 
her would do him good, and dispel the languors that still 
oppressed him. After what she had told him of her aunt's 
health, he did not like selfishly to urge his own claims; 
but his soul yearned for her, he was sick at heart at this 
prolonged, this miserable separation ; he had now an inde- 
pendence, which, though moderate, was still an indepen- 
dence — ^2ie had a home to offer her: oh^ when might he 
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hope that his precious Helen would come to share itP He 
had contemplated a voyage to England, which had been 
recommended to him, but was withheld by the heavy ex- 
pense which it involved ; he was scarcely justified in spending 
80 large a sum of money unless there was an absolute 
necessity for it, and he could not honestly say there was ; 
but yet, if Helen wished it, if she in the least pressed the 
point, and would promise to return with him as his wife, he 
would waive all question of the expense, and hold himself 
in readiness to leave India by the earliest opportunity. 
Such was the tenor of the letter which cost Helen so many 
bitter tears. Edward ill, suffering, depressed, lonely, 
pining for her, and she so hopelessly separated from him ! 
— ^the picture filled her with anguish. One part of the letter, 
indeed, made her heart bound — ^the possibility of his return 
to England. There was ecstacy in the thought, but she did 
not indulge it ; she could not urge him to such a step so 
purely selfish on her part. He was not rich ; he was liberal 
as the day, but she could see that he was not rich ; more 
than half the expense would be saved by her going out to 
him (as others had done under similar circumstances), 
when the time came that she could conscientiously do so ; 
80, with a heavy sigh, and a burst of tears, for Helen's 
spirits were weakened by confinement and anxiety, that 
hope was abandoned. In the letter that she wrote to 
Edward, the utmost she dared to urge was, that if his 
health reaUy required it, he would lose no time in coming to 
England. She implored him to do this for her sake. 
Gladly, oh, how gladly, would she share his fortunes, when 
it pleased Crod to permit her to do so. She could only 
pray that the same merciful Father who had hitherto pre- 
served them to each other, would continue to do so through 
all the uncertainties of time and absence. 

She had not sealed and despatched her letter «» o^^s^^ft:^ 
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of an hour, and was reading over for the tenth time the 
last she had received from Edward, when Jane entered 
the room with a pale and frightened face, to tell her 
that Miss Weston had been taken suddenly and alarmingly 
ill — she feared it was something of paralysis ; they had 
conveyed her to bed, where she remained quite insen- 
sible. 

" Grood Grod ! had they sent for a doctor^ " 

" Yes, — she had sent instantly for her usual medical 
attendant.** 

In as short a time as possible, he arrived. It was as 
Jane suspected — ^Miss Weston had had a paralytic seizure, 
which had deprived her of speech and consciousness. 
By the application of the usual remedies the pressure on the 
brain was partially relieved, and the next day she had in a 
measure recovered the use of her senses and her speech. 
But when questioned as to the hope of her ultimate re- 
covery, the doctor shook his head ; there had been long 
prostration of the strength and nerves, and the chances 
were small of so enfeebled a constitution surviving the 
severe nature of this attack ; he coidd only hope that she 
would not suffer much. 

She lived about a week from the time of her first 
seizure. Her patient and devoted niece watched her 
night and day, and had the comfort of knowing that the 
last hours of this blameless, if not useful life, were free 
from suffering, and that her spirit was unclouded by doubts 
or terrors. 

As Miss Weston had been always very careful and 
saving, she died possessed of some property. In her will, 
which she had given directions to Helen where to find, after 
a few trifling legacies, her niece was declared sole residuary 
legatee. She was almost painfully surprised at this an- 
nouacement. It is not too much to assert that she had 
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never for an instant contemplated such a probability. She 
had often heard Jane, who, she knew, was in Miss Weston's 
confidence, lament the very different disposal she intended 
to make of her money ; and, in fact, the will was of quite 
recent date. Miss Weston had very few relations, and not 
many friends. They had given themselves little trouble 
about her while she lived, and they gave themselves still 
less now she was dead. The executors were present at the 
opening of the will, which took place before the funeral, 
directions having been left to that effect ; and having satis- 
fied themselves that everything was correct and straight- 
forward, they left all the mournful and necessary details of 
business to Helen. She would gladly have been spared, 
but there was no help for it. 

Matters of business and men of business are prover- 
bially slow, and some time elapsed before she could turn 
her undivided attention to the hundred and one prepara- 
tions for her own voyage to India. But at length all was 
completed, the letter written to Madras informing Edward 
of her intentions, and which would only precede her by a 
few weeks, and the last short visit paid to dear Westwood, 
which she might never see again. All was over, and Helen 
was ready for her long voyage. The faithful Jane was to 
accompany her. She also had not been without her trials. 
The friend she used occasionally to talk of to Helen, and 
whom she always supposed to be her lover, had died of con- 
sumption ; he was a respectable and rather superior young 
man, and poor Jane had mourned him with more sincerity 
and affection than is usual in the class to which she be- 
longed, for their loves are generally lightly got and lightly 
lost. To Helen's infinite relief and comfort, for Jane had 
been a subject of perplexity to her, she herself offered to 
accompany her to India. She should like it of all things ; 
she had now no ties to England ; she only hoped her dear 
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young lady would let her go, would let her be useful to 
her; and Helen, who was much touched by her honest 
affection, was only too delighted at this termination of her 
difficulties. 

It had been decided they should go by the overland 
route, and although both were utterly inexperienced, yet 
when the time came they did not shrink from it. 

Something of anxiety, but more of hope, was in Helen's 
heart ; something of fear, but more of trust. One sigh she 
gave, one not unnatural sigh, to the fading of her dreams. 
Where was now the pretty English parsonage she used to 
picture, with its green lawn and glowing roses ? Where 
was the village church and its rustic congregation? — ^the 
labours of love, the quiet walks through lane and field her 
fancy loved to dwell upon ? Where was the snug cosiness 
of winter time, the blazing fire, the Christmas cheer of dear, 
dear England ? She was forced to acknowledge that these 
were dreams — empty dreams : the realities would be the 
burning sands and arid plains of India ; the darkened room, 
from which the scorching light of heaven was perforce 
excluded ; the ignorance, the prejudice, the superstitious 
abominations of heathens ; the dangers, the precautions, 
the enervating efiects on mind and body of an unhealthy 
climate ; Punkahs, Coolies, Ayahs. But at the end of this, 
and rising sublime and triumphant above all, was Edward's 
love, his faithful, tender, and enduring love ; the fond 
whisperings of her own true heart ; and the grateful 
swellings of that heart towards the Merciful Father who 
had brought her safely through so many trials, and who, she 
trusted, would still preserve her through those she might 
yet have to encounter. 

And so they went steaming, smoking, dashing along, 
the green fields and white clifis of England receding 
momentarily from their view. 
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On the various difficulties, fatigues, and trials of their 
passage to India, I will not dwell — nor on the tearful 
blessedness of the meeting that awaited Helen, or the 
marriage that soon followed — nor on her honest pride in her 
husband when she found how much he was respected and 
beloved, how much good he had already done, or how 
unconsciously his bright example and earnest words were 
beginning to influence the gay and thoughtless set among 
whom he dwelt. My tale is ended. Its object has been 
two-fold : — to show, in this world of many trials, the 
necessity of self-reliance^ and the blessedness of trust If I 
.have failed, it is not from want of will, but want of 
power. 



VL^ 



A PASSAGE FROM REAL LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

On a bright summer morning a^ gay bridal party en- 
tered the church of St. Greorge, Hanover Square. There 
was the usual complement of young and pretty brides- 
maids ; and the usual amount of white silk, and pink silk, 
and lace and orange flowers, and smelling at salts* bottles, 
and squeezing of hands, and wiping of eyes which looked 
brighter and prettier amid their tears. The bridegroom 
was a tall, fine, s(^dier-like man, with hair of the darkest 
brown, and deep gray eyes that seemed to look through 
you. The bride was young, shrinking, exquisitely fair, and 
pale as a piece o£ statuary. In appearance they presented 
a charming contrast to each other ; and a careless observer 
might possibly have seen nothing more. But one who 
observed mcnre closely, would have remarked a strange 
working round the lines of the mouth in the gentleman, 
and that his colour came and went ; and in the mute appeal 
of the bride's beseeching eyes, as^ she fixed them on her 
husband, a look of anxiety which spoke not of a heart at 
peace. 

The ceremony was concluded ; the names were signed 
in the vestry; congratulations were showered upon the 
newly married pair ; and the party, leaving the church 
in orderly procession, entered theix x^s^geiclv^^ ^<8xtv6:^'&\^ 
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be conveyed to the house of a relation of the bride, where 
an elegant breakfast awaited them. 

The breakfast was much like other breakfasts of the 
kind. Champagne flew about ; ices were in great demand ; 
healths were proposed, and speeches made : and the bride 
retired to her own apartment, attended by her bridesinuds, 
to change her dress, and complete her preparations, pre- 
vious to setting out for Tunbridge Wells, where she and 
her husband were to spend the first fortnight of their 
married life. As the journey was short, there was no 
occasion for hurry ; and it was not till late in the afternoon 
that Mrs. Hamilton (for that was her newly acquired name) 
beheld, through the window of her dressing-room, the 
nicely appointed travelling carriage which was to convey 
them to the railway station. Giving her last directions to 
her maid, she hurried down stairs ; fearing that she had, 
perhaps, absented herself too long from some of the kind 
frient^ who were waiting to bid her adieu. She entered 
the drawing-room. No murmur of approbation, or of 
welcome, greeted her appearance. A look of blank dismay 
sat upon the countenances of the assembled guests. Mrs. 
Hamilton looked inquiringly from one to another. 

''What is the matter?" she said at length ; "has any- 
thing happened ?" 

The lady of the house, who was her cousin, approached 
her, and said, " Dear Alice, where is Mr. Hamilton ?" 

'* I do not know ; I thought I should find him here." • 

" He is not here ; when you lefl the room, he left it 
immediately afterwards ; and he has not been seen or heard 
of since." 

The young bride turned deadly pale, and clasping her 
hands, exclaimed, '' Then he has gone ! he has deserted me! 
Oil i I did not think it would have come to this ! " 

Several of the party now cam^ iot^^wd ^Ith words of 
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encouragement and hope; — " He might have been unexpect- 
edly called away," — ** something had detained him," — "he 
would surely come before long," — " there #as a later train, 
by which they might yet reach Tunbridge Wells in time for 
dinner," &c. &c. And then they peered through the 
windows, or stood out in the balcony eagerly looking down 
the street ; and still he, for whom they watched and waited, 
came not. And then they began to yawn wearily ; and one 
by one they slipped away, until only a very few, who had 
her welfare really at heart, and who would not leave her in 
her misery, were left with the unhappy bride. She sat 
upon a, low seat, into which she had sunk; her arms 
stretched out upon her lap, and her hands tightly clasped. 
She had not shed a tear, but her eyes looked fixed and 
glassy ; and there was not a trace of colour either on her 
cheek or lip. To the soothing or hopeful remarks that 
were addressed to her, she only shook her head, and 
uttered in a low and plaintive voice, " No, he is gone 1 I 
shall never see him again ! " 

The hours flew by ; and the crowd of idlers who are 
always attracted by a wedding, and the maid-servants of 
the adjoining and opposite houses, whose heads had been 
popped out of window fifty times in the course of the after- 
noon to see the bride and bridegroom " go off, " wondered 
greatly to see the carriage stanii so long at the door. But 
when at length it drove away empty, words would be 
wanting to express their disappointment and surprise, or 
the number and variety of their conjectures. 

And now the last of the friends had left the house, and 
the deserted bride was prevailed upon by her cousin to 
retire to her own apartment, and to allow her to accompany 
her thither. The room presented a scene of orderly con- 
fusion peculiarly dreary to behold. Imperials, trunks, 
bonnet-boxes, and dressing-cases encumbered the fioQr\ 
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which was also littered, here and there, by scraps of paper, 
ends of string, and soiled ribbon. Mrs. Hamilton ap- 
proached the (fressing-table, from which everything had 
been removed except the looking-glass, and a little faded 
nosegay. Catching a glimpse of herself in the mirror, she 
hastily tore off her bonnet and shawl, and threw them upon 
a sofa. With a nervous and impatient movement she next 
proceeded to unclasp the beautiful bracelets which en- 
circled her wrists, and flung them upon the table. In so 
doing, her eyes fell upon the nosegay which lay there. 
She took it up, and gazed long and mournfully upon it. 
A softened expression came over her face, her eyes 
moistened, and presently, large tears found their way down 
her cheeks. " Withered, like my hopes ! " she murmured, 
as if addressing the senseless flowers. The simple expres- 
sion of her feelings seemed to unlock the floodgates of her 
grief. She turned to her cousin, and throwing herself into 

her arms, gave way to a burst of passionate tears. 

* * * * * * * 

Seven long years had elapsed since this scene took 
place, when two ladies were seated in a room in a pretty 
cottage on the outskirts of Cheltenham. One is engaged 
in reading, the other in working. The elder of the two 
might have been about seven or eight-and-twenty, or 
possibly a little older. Suffering and grief had left their 
characters upon her countenance; and the thoughtful 
brow, and grave lines of the mouth, told of struggles 
endured, and of quiet resignation hardly attained. Her 
companion was in the flrst bloom of youth ; and though not 
remarkable for any extraordinary or rare beauty, was 
nevertheless a very pretty and animated girl. 

The French windows of the room in which they sat 

opened on to a small but pretty garden, glowing with 

dowers, whose sweet perfume was wafted to them by the 
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evening breeze. Twilight was deepening in the sky ; a 
broad line of crimson in the horizon marked where the sun 
had lately disappeared. A crescent moon was visible, and a 
single star was twinkling by her side. Such evenings have 
been seen and described over and over again. But does 
one ever tire of seeing them, or even of describing them, or 
even of hearing them described ? The younger lady threw 
down her work, exclaiming, " I can see to work no longer," 
She rose from her seat, and, going behind that of her friend, 
put her arm over her shoulder, and laid her hand upon the 
book she was reading. " Put down that tiresome book, 
dear Alice, over which you are straining your poor eyes, 
and come with me into the garden this lovely evening. I 
will get your shawl for you." The lady so addressed laid 
down her 'book, and wrapping herself in the shawl her 
companion brought for her, the two friends went out 
together. For some time they walked in silence, stopping 
every now and then to admire the deepening beauty of the 
sky. At length the elder of the two remarked, 

" There is beauty, exquisite beauty, in such an evening 
as this; but there is sadness too. Do you not think so, 
Helen ?" 

She answered by a quotation which has become familiar 
almost as household words : 

" Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell, and range apart ; 
Our eyes see all around, in gloom or glow, 
Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the heart" 

'^ It must be so, dear Alice; for, unless you infect me with 
your sadness, I should not naturally feel any." 

'^ Happy Helen !" said her companion, with a smile and 
a sigh. 

*^ I have much to make me happy ; you^ou t\i<& ^Q)Ti\x«;t^^ 
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have had much to make you unhappy. I do not quite know 
how much, but you promised to tell me. Will you do so 
now ? 1 feel I have a right, almost a sister's right, to claim 
your promise." 

" You have, indeed, dearest Helen, more than a sister's 
right to hear all my sad history ; you have the right of 
friendship and unwearied kindness. But there is not 
much to hear, nor would it interest any human being that 
possessed not such a kind little warm heart as yours." 

"Let me hear it." 

" As a child, I lived with my parents in the country. 
Our house was situated at the entrance of one of the 
prettiest villages in England. My father was a country 
gentleman of moderate, though independent fortune. I 
was his only child. His estate was entailed on male heirs ; 
and, in order to save a little fortune for his daughter, he 
lived prudently and quietly ; though, as I recollect, very 
comfortably. The days of my childhood were passed in 
continual happiness. I was the idol of both my parents ; 
who, with all their indulgent fondness, did not fail to 
engrafl on my young mind the best and soundest lessons of 
wisdom and goodness. My mother possessed, in a manner 
peculiar to herself, the art of rendering goodness attractive. 
There was a sweet persuasion in her voice and look that 
insensibly, and almost in spite of themselves, won ,the 
hearts of those who came within her influence. My father 
and mother were strongly attached to each other. In our 
home of love, the duties and sweet charities of wedded 
life were fulfilled to the utmost. I was naturally observant 
and reflective ; and at an early period of my life I came to 
this conclusion : that although, doubtless, there were many 
unhappy marriages in the world, yet that the married state 
was capable of a higher degree of happiness than any other ; 
that it was a state, moreover, eminently calculated to call 
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forth the best feelings and energies of our nature ; and 
that, in its perfection, it approached more nearly to what we 
could imagine of the bliss of Paradise than anything else 
that life could offer. We lived, as I have before observed, 
very quietly ; yet we were not destitute either of friends or 
neighbours. At the distance of about a quarter of a mile 
from our own grounds, a gentleman of the name of Hamilton 
resided on his paternal property ; and with this family we 
were on exceedingly intimate terms. Mr. Hamilton was a 
widower, with one son; and this son, whose name was 
Grerald, was my constant playfellow and companion. In 
fact, the chief part of his time was spent with us ; for Mr. 
Hamilton wisely judged how beneficial my mother's gentle 
influence would be to the lonely and motherless boy. So 
we frequently did our lessons together, and when they were 
over, we had the same sports and pleasures. We were a 
wild and happy pair ; playing together for hours in the 
garden or in the fields, Gerald always taking the lead, and 
urging me to many a feat, which, but for his example, I 
should certainly never have attempted. He always called 
me his little wife, and I firmly believed that when we grew 
up he would one day be my husband. I remember saying 
quite seriously to a youthful companion, that when I 
became a young lady I should have no fuss or trouble 
about lovers, for that Gerald and I were to marry 6ach 
other ; it had been settled long ago : and when she 
ridiculed the notion, I grew quite indignant, and told her 
to ask Grerald if it were not so. But I shall weary you by 
these reminiscences of my childish days. Ah ! what a 
thoughtless, innocent, happy time it was ! So happy that 
I love to dwell upon it. My first real sorrow was when 
Gerald Hamilton was sent to school. I wept, and refused 
to be comforted, and counted the weeks till he returned 
home. Absence had not estranged or altered him ; he was 
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the same frank, generous boy as when he left us, and as 
fond of his little wife, and as happy to play with her, as he 
had ever been. Nothing could exceed the delight of the 
holidays ; a delight which was only quenched when the 
thought presented itself to us that they must come to an 
end. Well, the time came only too quickly when we were 
no longer children. Gerald had completed his education, 
and was waiting for a commission in the army. I was much 
engaged with my studies, and in the acquirement of 
various accomplishments. We were not so much together 
as formerly, yet our happiness in each other's society was 
nowise impaired. We were not lovers ; we were too young 
for that ; yet we loved each other better than anything else 
in the world, — like a tenderly attached brother and sister. 
And although, as time went on, my own feelings deepened 
in their character, and I loved Gerald with all the devotion 
of a woman*s heart, yet I verily believe that his affection 
for me was never more than that of a brother for a dearly 
loved sister. But I did not at the time see this as plainly 
as I do now. Even sooner than he anticipated, G^erald 
Hamilton obtained his commission, and lefl us to join his 
regiment. We were very dull without him ; but he wrote 
to us constantly, and his letters were delightful. 

^^ This was his first long absence from home. He re- 
turned at the end of a year on leave of absence, and came 
immediately to see us. Oh, how altered, how improved he 
was ! The tall and slender youth had become a fine and 
very handsome man. I had never before thought much 
about his looks ; but now, as I gazed at him timidly and 
furtively, he seemed to my admiring eyes a very model of 
manly beauty. His manner to me at first was not quite 
what it had been ; but this might have arisen from a per- 
ception on his part of the constraint under which I was 
myself labouring. Agam we xo^e «xi<i 'talked together, 
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and by degrees the old intimacy was renewed. But he 
never now called me his little wife. Things were in this 
state, my heart unconsciously becoming daily less and less 
my own, when my father"'s awfully sudden death took place. 
My mother found him, reclining in his usual easy chair in 
the library, pale, cold, and insensible. 1 was aroused to 
the consciousness that something dreadful had happened 
by her shriek of agony ; and rushing into the library, fol- 
lowed by Gerald, I beheld my mother, kneeling by the 
insensible form of her husband, vainly striving by her 
caresses and frantic entreaties to recall him to life. Oh ! I 
can never forget the horror of that day ! 

" In our sore distress and anguish, Gerald formed our 
chief support and comfort. His thoughtful tenderness for 
my almost despairing mother, and for myself, endeared him 
more than ever to my heart. With him near to counsel 
and to soothe, I felt as if I could bear anything. He took aU 
the necessary cares and trouble upon himself. My mother, 
overwhelmed with grief, and I, young and inexperienced, 
were incapable of acting. In the many painful and some- 
times difficult afifairs that required to be arranged, Gerald 
thought and acted for us both, kindly and promptly. Can 
you wonder, Helen, that I loved him; that I gave away my 
whole heart to him ; that I seemed to live but in his pre- 
sence ; and felt as if I could gladly have laid down my life 
for him? And mine was no summer love ; not the passing 
preference which girls frequently entertain for any man 
who pays them more than common attention. No. But 
the gradual and natural growth of years. I may truly say 
that it had grown with my growth, and strengthened with 
my strength, until it had become interwoven with my very 
being. 

"In the course of time, we removed to a small but 
pretty cottage, not far from our old home. We had re- 
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solved not to leave a neighbourhood endeared to us by 
many associations. Gerald having rejoined his regiment, 
my mother and I were left to a retirement only interrupted 
by the occasional attentions of a few intimate friends. But 
my mother's health had received a shock from which it 
never afterwards recovered. Naturally of a feeble consti- 
tution, her strength and energies forsook her ; and, slowly 
but surely, I beheld her fading away before my eyes. She 
survived my father little more than a year. Shortly before 
her death, she sent for Gerald Hamilton, who happened to 
be spending a few days at home. He came immediately at 
her request, and she received him in her sick room. I was 
there also. ' My children,' she said, extending a hand to 
each, ' come quite near to me. I wish to say to you what 
has long been on my mind to say, but grief and sickness 
have hitherto kept me silent; now, I feel that another 
opportunity of speaking to you may perhaps be denied me. 
I am dying, Gerald. I have no wish to conceal it from 
myself, and I have no wish to conceal it from my Alice.* 
Tears were by this time coursing silently down my cheeks, 
and when I looked at Gerald I perceivedi that his eyes also 
had become suffused. 

" My mother regarded us both with looks of the ten- 
derest affection, and resumed : ' You are the two beings 
now dearest to me upon earth. Before all things I desire 
your happiness ; and when I express my wish that your 
hands should be united, I feel sure that I am seeking to 
promote that happiness to the utmost of my power. In 
saying this, I not only express my own, but my husband's 
wishes ; those wishes which were ever as a sacred law to 
me.' I saw Gerald give a little start, and an expression I 
could not interpret passed over his countenance. My 
mother, however, observed it not ; but joining our hands 
together^ clasped her own over them. She looked from 
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one to the other. *Is it not so, my children? I have 
long read my Alice's heart; and yours, Grerald, I feel sure 
that I cannot have mis-read yoitrs. You will love, and 
cherish, and protect my child when I am gone ; will you 
not ? ' Gerald, thus appealed to, bowed his head over her 
enfolding hands, and said' in a low voice, ^ I wiU love, and 
cherish, and protect her/ * Then I shall die happy I ' 
said my mother, raising her eyes and hands to heaven. 
' My Grod, I thank thee ! and I implore and supplicate thee 
to bless these two beings whom 1 now commit to thy care ! ' 
Profoundly touched and penetrated by the solemnity of 
her manner, we remained for some minutes without speak- 
ing. The silence was at length broken by my mother, who 
said, * My children, embrace each other.' Gerald put his 
arm round me, and drawing me gently towards him, kisvsed 
my cheek, and I sank weeping upon his shoulder. And 
thus in tears, and almost over a dying bed, was our 

engagement sealed. 

« * * « * * « > 

" After my mother's death, and as soon as my afiairs 
could be arranged, I went to stay with some relations 
residing in London, — Mr. and Mrs. Hare. ^ Mrs. Hare, a 
niece of my father, had always regarded me with kindly 
affection ; and her husband shared her partiality. Gerald 
had long since been obliged to rejoin his regiment, which 
was under orders for India. In consequence of our ap- 
proaching marriage, he meant to solicit a prolonged leave 
of absence ; and I expected him to join me in London in 
the course of a few weeks. He came at length ; but not 
nearly so soon as I had anticipated ; and I thought he 
received my playful and affectionate reproaches with cool- 
ness, if not with impatiencck And then I felt more disposed 
to blame myself. The cloud would pass, I thought, and I 
must not be too exacting. Gerald, welcomed and courtiad 
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wherever he went, soon mingled in the whirl of London 
life. I really saw but very little of him, for I did not go 
into society at all, being still in deep mourning for my 
mother ; and when we did meet, I could not remove from 
my mind the impression that he was altered. There was a 
coldness, a constraint, in his manner, which I could not but 
perceive, and which pained me deeply. He talked of his 
numerous engagements, — of his balls and dinner-parties; 
but upon the subjects most interesting to me, our marriage, 
and our future prospects. He was silent. * It seemed to me 
also that his very nature was altered. At times there was 
a wild and reckless gaiety in his manner ; but much more 
often he was moody and irritable, chafed at trifles, or only 
restraining himself wiih difficulty by an enforced silence. 
I was wretched ; but I wept in secret, and tried hard not 
to allow my disappointed feelings to betray themselves by 
any act or expression which might possibly cause annoy- 
ance to him I so fondly loved. For, oh, Helen ! — ^will you 
believe it ? — I loved him more than ever. But it is not 
possible always to suffer in silence. Sooner or later, the 
wrung and outraged feelings will make themselves heard. 
One day, I had been feeling much depressed, and I entered 
the drawing-room to search for a book, which I hoped might 
help to dissipate some of my painful thoughts. I found 
Gerald Hamilton seated by the table, his arms stretched 
out upon it, and his face buried in his hands. I approached 
him. 

" ' Gerald, dear Gerald,' I said, * what is the matter ? 
Are you ill ? — are you unhappy ? Speak to me — ^tell me ; I 
have a right to know.' I laid my hand upon his arm ; he 
shook it off impatiently ; and raising his head, with gloomy 
and averted looks, replied, 

" * Do not question me, Alice. You had better not 
know.* 
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" * Better not know ! ' I exclaimed ; * why had I better 
not know P What is there that you ought to conceal from 
one who is almost your wife? ' 

" * My wife ! ' he muttered, without looking at me. 

" I affected not to hear him, but went on : — 

" * Oh, Grerald, why are you so altered ? Why are you so 
unkind to me ? What have I done ? How have I offended 
you ? Wherein have I displeased you, that you no longer 
treat me with confidence or love ? * 

" He was silent, and I continued : — 
. " * I have wept and suffered in silence. I have never 
reproached you ; but surely your own heart has, Grerald ? 
Oh ! why do you turn from me ? — ^why will you not look at 
me ? Oh, Grerald, we have been so happy ! Why we are so 
no longer, you best can say.' 

** Still averting his looks from me, he replied, 

" * Our feelings are not in our own power, Alice. I am 
perhaps as much to be pitied as you.* 

** I was silent for some minutes. My heart swelled with 
contending emotions, and the struggle within me almost 
took from me the power of utterance. Oh, Helen, do not 
despise me when I tell you that, at this trying moment, my 
pride, my woman's pride forsook me. The dignity which 
I suppose I ought to have felt or assumed, deserted me, and 
I felt only that I was a despairing and passionately-loving 
woman. By a sudden impulse, throwing myself upon my 
knees before Gerald, I seized his hand ; and hiding upon it 
my face, now covered with burning blushes, I said, in a low 
and trembling voice, ' Oh, Gerald ! am I not your chosen 
wife?' 

" ' My wife ! ' he exclaimed, starting up almost fiercely, 
and beginning to pace the room with agitated steps; *no, 
never my wife 1 Hear me, Alice ; you looidd force it from 
me — ^you wotdd have the truth : now hear it. H&<ax \s\& %^ 
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you to release me. Hear me bid you learn to live without 
me. Let our vows be cancelled and forgotten ; and give 
me back my freedom, and with it my happiness and my 
unfettered thoughts.* He was proceeding, but I heard no 
more. A mist came over my eyes, a deadly faintness over- 
powered my senses, and I sank insensible upon the floor. 

''How long I remained in this state I know not ; but I 
believe for some time. I was aroused to consciousness by 
a confused murmur of voices; and then one distinct from 
the rest, which repeated, ' Oh, my God ! I have killed 
her ! * Then I felt my hand taken, and the same voice 
said, * Alice, dear Alice !. look up and live ! It is Gerald, 
your own Gerald who implores you.' With a deep sigh I 
unclosed my eyes. I was lying on a sofa in the drawing- 
room; my cousin was standing in front of me, looking 
dreadfully frightened, and her maid, and my own, were 
employed in bathing my temples and hands. By the side 
of the couch knelt Gerald, with a countenance expressive 
of the deepest anxiety. 

" ' Thank God ! ' he exclaimed, when he saw me revive. 

" Oh, what blessed words were those ! They seemed to 
put a new life into me. I looked up at him ; and in that 
look he must have read the feelings that I could not utter. 
He bent down over me, and whispered, ' Dear Alice, when 
you are better, we will fix the day for our marriage.* 

" Oh, Helen ! my eyes are opened now, and I see my 
fault, my €rror, my fatal mistake. I rebelled against the 
will of God, and refused to humble myself beneath his 
chastening hand. I thought I could not break off my en- 
gagement with Gerald. I felt it must kill me to do so. 
Folly ! and worse than folly ! I could have borne then, as 
I have since, what it pleased the Almighty to lay upon 
me. And it had been better, far better to have borne it 
tbeDy and to have passed through my fiery trial, at least 
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with dignity and self-respect. But I was blind, wilfully 
blind, to the real state of Grerald's heart. Had it not been 
so, I must have seen that his kind expressions, and even 
his anxious looks, were but the natural reaction of the 
shock he had sustained, when he really thought his 
cruel words had killed me. I must have seen that 
he was marrying me out of pity; and that be despised, 
quite as much as he compassionated, the love-sick girl, 
who had not sufficient pride at once to give up an un- 
willing lover. 

'* The sequel is, I thinkj not unknown to you. You know 
that we were married; and that almost at the altar my 
husband deserted m^.'* 

** Almost at the altar! Dearest Mrs. Hamilton, I did not 
know this.'* 

^ Yes, Helen ; thus did Gerald fidfil his promise to my 
mother, to love, and cherish, and protect her child. Oh ! 
if I erred, I have been sorely, sorely punished ! We re- 
turned together from church, and then he went from me; 
and I have never seen him since.** 

" Nor heard from him ?*' 

" Nor heard from him.** 

" Oh, Alice ! what a cruel desertion ! How could you 
support it ? How did you bear it ? " 

** Badly enough, at first, Helen. For a long while I 
could not divest myself of the notion that he would return ; 
that he would repent of the step he had taken, and come 
back to me. So I lived in a constant state of nervous 
expectation. Every strange footstep, every ring at the 
bell, made my heart beat, and agitated me violently. The 
tension of my nerves, and the gradual fading away of my 
hopes, brought on at length a very serious illness — ^a kind 
of nervous fever. It was a tedious affair ; but I had youth 
and a good constitution, and I recovered. At my e«xv\!^s^ 
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request the clergyman of our district came frequently to 
visit me during my illness. He was a kind and good man ; 
and the lessons of wisdom and resignation I learnt from 
him, did more towards my recovery than all the advice 
of my physicians." 

*' And did you never form a conjecture as to where Mr. 
Hamilton had gone ?*' 

'^ Oh, yes. I have reason to think that he joined 
his regiment in India. There is one thing I would 
mention, which is, that every year since my marriage, I 
have received a regular remittance of money from a 
London banker, which I suppose to be forwarded for 
my use by my husband. That money I have never 
touched." 

The two friends were silent for some time ; and then 
Helen said, *' How much you have suffered, dear Alice ! 
You who are so good and kind — ^who seem to me only to 
live to show kindness to others ! '* 

" Oh, do not praise me, Helen. It has been in the 
exercising of this and that small act of kindness, and in 
the dispensing of this and that small charity, that I have 
found my happiness ; and shall I say that I have not been 
repaid ? They have taken me out of myself. They have 
brought back peace to my heart. The power to exercise 
them has been an untold blessing to me/' 

^' I can believe it : for thus has our heavenly Father 
mercifully ordained, that in sympathy for others, we should 
lose the sense of our own misfortunes.** 

'* Yes, and more than this. For is it not so, that they 
alone can fully sympathise with others who have suffered 
themselves ? But it is getting late. Come, let us go in.** 

And the two ladies re-entered the house. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

In a comfortable room of one of the principal hotels at 
Cheltenham, sat a gentleman, busily engaged in writing.. 
You might have fancied that he was an author, for every 
now and then he laid down his pen and fell into deep 
thought, and passed his hand uneasily and sadly over his 
half-closed eyes. Although an evening in summer, yet the 
rain that had fallen during the day, and still continued to 
fall, had rendered the air somewhat chilly. The gentle- 
man in question undoubtedly seemed to feel it so, and 
had taken good care to defend himself against all external 
influences. A cheerful fire was burning in the grate ; the 
table and arm-chair were drawn close to it, and the red- 
stuff curtains of the windows were let down. The inmate 
of the room was a man of about five-and-thirty. His 
figure was tall and well proportioned, but looked as if 
reduced by iUness. A line of silver, here and there, 
already streaked his dark and abundant hair. His face 
was deeply bronzed by the sun, and prematurely lined ; 
and although the features were noble, and the eyes 
unusually fine, yet the sallow, sickly aspect, and the 
general air of languor which pervaded his whole frame, 
though it added possibly to the interest of his appearance, 
yet undoubtedly took away from its beauty. We have 
before remarked that he was engaged in writing ; and we 
will take the liberty of looking over his shoulder, and of 
making ourselves acquainted with the nature of that com- 
munication which appeared to plunge him at intervals 
into such long and mournful reveries. He was not engaged 
in writing poetry, or a novel ; no story of ficUtlou& ^qi^% 
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engrossed him; he was simply writing to a friend — an old 
friend. Here is his letter. 

'' Cheltenham, June 20M, 18—. 

"Mt dear Feed, 

'* Here I am once more in England. I arrived in this 
town a few days ago; and I cannot better employ a wet and 
cheerless evening than in bestowing my lucubrations upon 
you, my old and constant friend, and in telling you of what 
has befallen me since I reached this celebrated resort of 
worn-out Indians and card-playing dowagers. I was in- 
duced to come here by the advice of friends, and simply 
with the view of restoring my much impaired health. I little 
thought that ere I had been here three days, a circumstance 
would occur, which may, which possibly will, alter the 
colour of my whole life. Part of my history, if the details 
have not already faded from your memory, you are not unac- 
quainted with. You have heard of my early intimacy and 
friendship with the Lonsdale family, and of my love for 
their daughter. When I say love, I mean such love as 
sometimes exists between a brother and sister. I believe, 
as a boy, I used to call her my little wife ; and I presently 
discovered, that what we in the innocence of our childish 
hearts used to prate of, had been maturely and deliberately 
resolved upon by our respective parents. My proud heart' 
rebelled at this from the moment I became acquainted 
with it. I had the tenderest friendship for Alice Lonsdale ; 
she was, as I have said before, like a cherished younger 
sister to me ; but a greater knowledge of the world, and of my 
own heart, convinced me that I did not love her as I desired 
to love, and as I felt I covM love the woman whom I might 
make my wife. Besides, I was young, too young to be 
fettered by an engagement in which my feelings were not 
deeply interested; for, as you knowjn an evil hour I made 
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a promise to her mother. You have often blamed me for 
making that promise. But what could I do ? I was taken 
by surprise. Mrs. Lonsdale was dying ; Alice was in the 
room; my heart was not pre-occupied ; I had really no 
good reason to urge against her request. No. Do not blame 
me for making the promise. Blame me as much as you please, 
and in whatever terms you please, for the manner in which 
I have fulfilled it. It so happened, that after our engage- 
ment, I saw very little of Alice. Circumstances, which I 
could not control, kept me away. I was obliged to be with 
my regiment, which was quartered at Dublin, but which 
was under orders for India ; and it was there that I met with 
others to my mind, fairer and more attractive than my poor 
little Jiancie, One, in particular, to whom my wayward 
heart did homage almost on first beholding her. Brilliant 
and lively, she had just the kind of beauty, and just the kind 
of fascination that Alice had not. The whole garrison was 
at her feet ; and it was impossible to say which was the 
favoured lover. The fact was, she knew her own power, 
and liked to exercise it, but in reality she cared for none of 
us. Her heart had long been secretly given to a young and 
penniless cousin, who worshipped her at a distance, and 
whom she ultimately married. She left Dublin, and came 
to London for the season, whither I shortly followed her. 
My heart was in a whirl. With my fancy enslaved by this 
new divinity (for, oh, Fred, it was, after all, only my fancy), 
how could I fulfil my engagement with Alice ? My poor, 
gentle Alice ; whose meek, uncomplaining sorrow could not 
fail sometimes to touch my heart, though more frequently, I 
am ashamed to say, it only irritated my temper. You may 
form some idea of my state of mind, when I tell you that I 
longed to quarrel with Alice. I would have given anything 
had she shown pride or resentment. She might have up- 
braided and reproached me to her heart's content. ^!\q. 
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might have called me * cruel,' and ' yillain,' and I 8houl4 
have bowed to the rebuke. But her unvarying sweetness, 
her devoted, and (through her calm exterior) passionate 
love for me, a love that only showed itself in silent tears, 
and anxious, imploring looks, goaded me to madness, and 
made me almost hate her. Her mute reproaches pierced me 
more deeply than would a torrent of invectives. They showed 
me to myself; they made me feel that I was indeed a villain, 
and that I was betraying an innocent and trusting heart. 
Well, my cruel conduct nearly killed her ; and then I was 
touched and frightened, and for a while really repentant 
I hurried forward the preparations for our marriage, fearful 
lest my good resolutions should again evaporate. Alas ! 
they did evaporate only too quickly ; but it was then too 
late to recede. Oh ! what miserable, selfish creatures, are 
the generality of men ! They are brought up to be selfish. 
In earliest infancy they learn selfishness. In boyhood and 
manhood the lesson only sinks deeper ; and, unless some 
striking catastrophe, or some great spiritual change, shows 
them the evil of their nature, and works a timely reform, 
they sink into the grave, selfish, as they have lived. At 
this particular period of my life, I thought only of myself. 
/ was the victim. /, with my ardent nature, and bound- 
less capacities of loving, was to be tied for life to one to 
whom I was indifierent. I was to be sacrificed to a pro- 
mise extorted from me by a dying, woman; and to the 
feelings of a love-sick girl, whose utter want of pride only 
excited my contempt. Thus did I argue the case; for 
thus completely does self-love blind us. In the mean- 
while my wedding-day arrived. I well remember the 
strange feeling that possessed me. I moved about like a 
person walking in his sleep. I did everything mechanically. 
I submitted to everything unresistingly. I was like one 
who bad been drugged, and who had not yet shaken off the 
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deadly stupor which it produced. It was not until after 
the ceremony was concluded, and we had returned to the 
bouse, and I found myself for a few minutes alone, that 
the reality of what had happened seemed to flash upon me; 
and then it darted into my mind with a feeling akin to 
frenzy. I paced the room with agitated strides, my hair 
and dress disordered. Certainly, had any one beheld me, 
they would not have mistaken me for a happy bridegroom. 
Patience, submission, this, alas ! was a lesson I had not 
learnt. The soothing influence of time, the possibility of 
altered feelings, this I did not contemplate. My only 
desire was to escape ; to fly from the evils which I had 
brought upon myself. Ah, in that evil hour, my good 
angel had ceased to spread his wings over me; he had 
folded them sorrowfully upon his breast, and left me to the 
impulses of my own wayward spirit. I fled. Fled as 
though I might, but never iDould be overtaken. 

** I joined my regiment in India. Seven years of my life 
have passed beneath the burning sun, and amid the arid 
plains of that health-destroying clime. Seven years of 
mingled good and evil. Alas ! the evil has, I fear, pre- 
ponderated ; but not, I thank God, so as to overpower the 
good; only for a while to quench it. I have suffered, 
both physically and mentally ; and I return to England an 
altered, and, I humbly trust, a wiser and a better man. 

'* And now mark the sequel. This very morning I was 
in a shop, a bookseller's, in one of the principal streets of 
Cheltenham. A good many people were in the shop ; and 
among others, a lady in slight mourning, who left it a few 
moments after I had entered. I did not see her face, nor 
should I have thought about her, but that I overheard a 
gentleman say to a lady who was present, * Was not that 
Mrs. Hamilton who just now went out P 

" * Yes. Are you acquainted with her P* 
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« * Very slightly. She looks ill.' 

" ' She is not very strong ; and she is always pale. But 
I do not think she is out of health.' 

" * Do you know her well ?' 

u « Very well. She is my most intimate friend.' 

'* * She has rather a sad air.' 

'^ * Poor thing ! she has had much to make her sad.' 

" ' There is some story attached to her, is there not ?' 

'* * She has been unusually tried ; and she has borne her 
trials with a degree of gentle, patient fortitude, which has 
long made me consider her the most superior woman of my 
acquaintance.' 

" ' Does she go much into society ?' 

" * No. She lives a life of great retirement ; occupied in 
doing good.' 

" * Have you finished your purchases ? Shall we go ?' 

" * I am quite ready.' 

*' And the lady and gentleman were leaving the shop ; 
when I darted forward, and addressing the lady in a voice 
which I vainly endeavoured to steady, I said, 

" ' Pardon me, madam, for presuming to address you ; 
but I accidentally overheard your conversation touching a 
lady who was here a few minutes ago. I am an old friend 
of Mrs. Hamilton, will you favour me with her address ?' 

** The lady hesitated an instant before she replied, 

" ' Mrs. Hamilton rarely receives visits ; I doubt whe- 
ther — ' 

" * You doubt whether she would see me, you would say ; 
but I have no doubt upon the subject. I am one of her 
oldest friends.' 

" ' She lives, then, in a pretty cottage on the London road, 
just at the entrance of the town. You cannot mistake it, 
for it is the only house on the right hand side of the road. 

" ' I am greatly obliged \o "joti' 
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" I bowed, and we parted. 

" No, I could never make you understand, even were I 
to attempt it, the effect produced on me by this conver- 
sation. I had not the remotest idea that my wife was 
living at Cheltenham. When I left England she was with 
her cousins in Grosvenor Street; and thither my agent 
had remitted the portion of my income which was yearly 
forwarded for her use. More I knew not. Yet here, after 
an absence of seven years, and a silence as of the grave, by 
the strangest coincidence, we met again. For had we not 
met? Had we not been for a few moments under the 
same roof? Had she not passed before my eyes, unrecog- 
nised, unnoticed, until the words of a stranger had thrilled 
through my very being, and now shook my soul with a 
storm of remorse that seemed to bow me to the earth ? I 
have been a proud and a selfish man. Yet if repentance 
may atone, deep and unqualified repentance, and God will 
be gracious to me, I may yet live to make amends. Will 
my poor, injured Alice forgive me ? Will she receive her 
erring but repentant husband to her arms again? My 
heart whispers that she will. And now farewell. Do not 
anathematise me for this long, this very long letter ; but 
read it with the patience, and judge it with the candour 
you have ever shown towards your affectionate 

**Gebau> Hamilton. 

" P.S. — ^You shall hear from me again." 

Mr. (we beg his pardon, he is now Captain Hamilton) — 
Captain Hamilton then folded and enclosed his letter, and 
having directed it to *' Frederick Maitland, Esq., Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, London,** he rang the bell. It was 
answered by a man of dusky hue, picturesquely dressed in 
a costume partly European and partly oriental. 

*' Lahll," he said, addressing his Indioxi ^^tn^x^^^^ ^^^ 
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that this letter is put into the post early to-morrow 
morning." 

^' Yes, massa," said Lahll, salUming. 

" Lahll, I feel very poorly ; very shivery,'* said his master. 

*' I tell. I feel massa's pulse,** and he laid his fingers 
like an experienced doctor upon the wrist held out to him. 
** Massa too much fever. Massa any stomach-pdba ?** 

" No, Lahll. The pain is in my back." 

'* Massa go to bed. Massa drink hpt stuff I make for 
him. Massa cover himself up so warm. Massa sweat, 
sweat, so much ; him quite well in the morning.'' 

" Very well, Lahll. I think I had better go to bed.** 

But in spite of LahlPs attentions and reme<Ues, the 
following morning found Captain Hamilton confined to his 
bed by a severe attack of lumbago, accompanied by a good 
deal of fever. That morning which he had hoped would 
have dawned so differently for him. Now, there was 
nothing for it but to resign himself to his fate, and to send 
for the doctor. He suffered greatly : and the uneasiness 
and anxiety of his mind so retarded his recovery, that it was 
many weeks before the smiling, but really clever little 
apothecary, would allow him to consider himself no longer 
an invalid ; or even before he felt a desire to resume his 
usual habits, and was able to enjoy that freedom from 
restraint which may be reckoned as not the least among the 
blessings of health. 

He had, in the first instance, decided not to write to his 
wife. No, he would see her. He would entreat her 
forgiveness on his knees, and seal it with kisses on her 
hands and lips. Now, however, as soon as he was able to 
sit up, and to hold a pen, he wrote to her ; just two or three 
lines; but he felt they were enough. He received no 
answer. He was surprised; but he wrote again, and 
waited in confident expectadoii of a reply. It would not 
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have surprised him (such is the egregious vanity of man), 
although it might have greatly agitated him, had Alice 
answered his letter in person, and entered his sick room to 
tend and soothe him. 

Twenty times a-day he fancied he heard the flutter of 
her garments on the stair, or her low, sweet voice 
inquiring of his welfare. But he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. No letter arrived, and no Alice appeared. 
He fretted himself almost into another fever. Was it 
always to be so ? Had he indeed oflended that pure and 
gentle spirit too deeply to be forgiven ? Was the wound 
he had inflicted of too serious a nature to be healed by a few 
tender words and penitent expressions ? Alas ! he feared so. 

" But not to understand a treasure's worth 
Till time has stol'n away the slighted good, 
Is cause of half the poverty we feel, 
And makes the world the wilderness it is." 

" Oh, Alice !" he thought, " you are indeed revenged, 
when a kind look, a kind word from you would bring new 
life to your once indiflerent husband.^' 

The first act of his restored health was to present 
himself at the door of his wife's abode. The bell which he 
rung was answered by a housemaid, who, to his eager 
inquiry for Mrs. Hamilton, informed him that ''her 
mistress was from home ; she had left home rather suddenly 
about three weeks ago, accompanied by Miss Fairfax.'* 
"Who was Miss Fairfax?" "Miss Helen Fairfax, 
Missis's great friend, who was almost always with her." 
** Where had they gone ?" ** She didn't justly know ; but 
to London, she was pretty sure." " Had Mrs. Hamilton 
left no address ?" " No, not any. She believed she had 
left some directions with the housekeeper, who was away 
for a few days on a visit to her friends." ''H«dTk!^\&\Xj^e«i 
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arrived for her ?" " Yes, some,'* and she took from the 
hall table, among others, his own unanswered letters. 
"They had gone to town?" "Yes, she believed so; 
they had gone by the train to London." " Did they say 
when they should return?" "No. Missis said her 
return was quite uncertain ; it depended upon Miss 
Fairfax ; but she said they should hear from her.** 
Captain Hamilton turned away. He walked slowly 
along for some minutes, in deeply aggrieved silence ; and 
then, hastily regaining his hotel, he desired Lahll to pack 
up his things directly, as he was going by the next train to 
London. It was late before he arrived there. He jumped 
into a cab ; and proceeding at once to an hotel that was 
known to him, he deposited his luggage without alighting, 
and bespeaking rooms, and some dinner, gave orders to be 
driven to Charles Street, Berkeley Square. But Mr. 
Maitland was not there. He had been out all day, and 
was not expected home to dinner. Leaving word that he 
would call in the morning. Captain Hamilton re-entered the 
cab, and gave orders to be driven to Grosvenor Street. 
Here at least, he thought, he should obtain some tidings of 
his wife. But Mr. and Mrs. Hare had left London a few 
days before for the Continent. Baffled at all points, and 
sick at heart, he re-sought the hotel. He was exhausted 
for want of food; yet, when the dinner came, he could 
scarcely touch it. He sighed deeply as he thought what a 
vast place London was, and how small the chances were of 
his discovering his wife's abode, or of their encountering 
each other. 

The next morning, directly after breakfast, he went 
again to Charles Street, and again had the mortification of 
hearing that IVIr. Maitland was not at home. Frederick 
Maitland was a rising young barrister, residing with his 
mother. He and Gerald Hamilton had been school- 
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fellows and friends ; and the intimacy and warm regard 
that at an early age existed between them, had been kept 
up through life, undiminished by the casualties of time or 
absence. But it now happened, either that some portion of 
Mr. Maitland's friendship had evaporated, or that the 
occupations and engagements of a London life had unusual 
demands upon him ; whichever was the case, it so chanced 
that Captain Hamilton remained three weeks in town, and 
at the end of that time the two friends had not met. 
JS'either had he seen or heard any tidings of his wife, 
though he made every possible inquiry, and frequented 
the parks, and other public places, in the vain hope of 
meeting her. So he came to the decision of going back to 
Cheltenham, and awaiting her return thither. It was very 
possible, nay, it was highly probable, that she had returned 
thither already. The more he thought of it, the more 
convinced he felt that she was not in London. And there 
had he been fruitlessly wasting his time, learning bitter 
lessons on the vanity of human hopes, and the hollowness 
of man's friendship, while she who had ever been 'Hender and 
true '' to him, was, in her solitary home, like " Marianna in 
the moated grange,** and singing perchance the same sad 
burden, " He cometh not — ^I am a-weary, a-weary.'* He 
thought he would not leave London without writing a 
line to Frederick Maitland, to inform him of his intentions. 
So he wrot« in the briefest and coldest terms, to say that 
he intended to leave town by an early train the following 
morning, and sent it by his servant. The servant was 
some time absent, detained, as he said, at the house, and 
brought back the following reply to his note : — 

'^ Dear Gerald, 

" Do not suffer yourself to be misled by appearances, 
which I confess are against me, or Imagine that your old 
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friend has lost his friendship for jou. Delay your journey 
to Cheltenham for one day, and give me the pleasure of 
your company to-morrow evening at nine o^clock. I want 
to introduce you to mj fiancie^ who is just now on a visit 
to my mother. My approaching marriage may perhaps, 
even in your eyes, offer some excuse for my apparent neglect. 

" Ever your sincere friend, 

" Fred. Maitland." 

****** 

I must now introduce the reader to a very pretty draw- 
ing-room in Charles Street. It was Med with all modem 
appliances of ease and comfort; and although not profusely 
scattered with ornaments, those that were seen were of a 
superior kind, and in the best possible taste. A few good 
paintings adorned the walls ; and llie whole apartment had 
evidently been arranged by one with an eye for harmony of 
colour and effect, and possessed of a refined and cultivated 
taste. Upon a sofa wheeled near to the window sat a lady 
and gentleman. They were certainly lovers, and lovers 
too for some length of time; for there was nothing of the 
blushing bashfulness of a newly won bride in the lady, 
but rather the glad confidence of a long tried heart-, that 
sought not to conceal either its preference or its happiness ; 
and in the gentleman, a happy mixture of respect and 
tenderness, which spoke of deep and earnest affection, and 
of unbounded trust. Both were young, and both were hand- 
some. The lady was a lively looking brunette, and small 
in person. The gentleman was tall, and somewhat fair. 
Such were Frederick Maitland, and our old acquaintance 
Helen Fairfax. They talked together ; but their talk was 
not of love. They were evidently expecting some one. 
. *' Do you think he will come ?*' said Helen. 
" Yes, I do. And it is near the time.*' 
" I Aope I shall not forget, my -^ort. I must try to 
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make myself very stern and severe. Oh, stay, let me see ; 
you are to be called away, are you noi ?" 

^* I am to be called away ; and you will be left to an 
awful tite'h'tite. Do you think you can be dignified, Helen ? " 

<* Impertinent ! As if I could not ! " 

** Well, I cannot fancy it. But I should like to see how 
your dignity became you." 

" Hark! there was a knock at the door." 

And in a few moments Captain Hamilton was an- 
nounced. He was received by his early friend with hearty 
welcome and undisguised satisfaction; and he returned 
his friendly greeting with a manner which he endeavoured 
should be cordial, but through which the annoyance of his 
feelings was'plainly discernible. Mr. Maitland, however, 
would not appear to notice it ; but turning to Helen, who 
had not risen on Hamilton's entrance, but sat on the sofa 
with her back towards him, he said, 

** Helen, let me introduce to you Captain Hamilton, — 
Miss Fairfax." 

Helen rose, oourtseyed, hesitated an instant, and finally 
held out her hand to him. Gerald coloured violently on 
beholding her. Ske was the lady of the shop — she was the 
friend of his wife-Hshe knew all his history ! Thronging 
emotions almost overpowered him, and held him in an 
awkward but inevitable silence. The lady seemed to share 
his embarrassment, and both felt relieved when Frederick 
made some common-place remark, and by turning a little 
the tide of their thoughts enabled the conversation to 
become general. But still it languished, and there was a 
visible constraint upon all parties. A servant entered, and 
informed Mr. Maitland that some one desired to speak with 
him below. He apologised to Grerald, and giving a look 
full of meaning to Helen, quitted the room ; and the two 
were left together. 
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** Miss Fairfax,** said Gerald, advancing to her, *^ this is 
not the first time we nave met ; and in addressing you, I 
know that I address the intimate friend of one, of whom 
just now to hear some tidings would be ib me a blessing, to 
obtain which I would forfeit all I possess." 

" I little thought," said Ellen, colouring, " whom I was 
addressing on the occasion to which you allude." 

^* Had you no suspicion ? But, pardon me, we waste 
words. I feel sure that you can give me the information I 
seek; that you can tell me where my wife is living. I 
heard that you came together to London, you cannot there- 
fore be ignorant of her address." 

" I can give you the information you desire ; and if I 
withhold it, it would be only to spare you unnecessary 
pam. 

"What do you mean?" said Gerald, turning very 
pale. 

"Do not alarm yourself; Mrs. Hamilton is well — 
but—" 

" For God*s sake. Madam, do not keep me in suspense ; 
let me hear the worst." 

" Well, then, I do not think she would consent to see 
you." 

" Is it indeed so ?" said Gerald, slowly, and with a 
grief in his voice that went to the heart of Helen. He had 
turned away, and now stood with his head bowed against 
the mantel-piece, and his face covered with his hands. 
Helen looked at him ; there was a dejection in his attitude 
that touched her deeply. She broke the embarrassing silence 
by saying, and she spoke gently, as if she feared to wound. 

"You cannot be aware of the state of Mrs. Hamilton's 
feelings. You do not know how deeply, how irremediably 
they have been wounded. You have perhaps only thought 
of her as a gentle, yielding creature, who might be easily 
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moulded to your wishes. But these quiet natures have 
depths beneath their cahn surface, which it is sometimes 
dangerous to disturb. You have thought her wanting in 
pride, and in proper dignity. You cannot bhune her if 
she has now learnt the lesson that has been so bitterly 
enforced." 

*' Miss Fairfax,*' said Gerald, with something of his old 
pride of manner, " I need no one to tell me that I alone am 
to blame in this matter. But if I have inflicted suf^ing, I 
have also experienced it ; and never more acutely than in 
my now desolate feelings, and in the pangs of a sincere, but, 
as I fondly hoped, not unavailing repentance." 

^ I cannot refuse you my sympathy, detain Hamilton,** 
replied Helen, ** for indeed I cannot doubt the sincerity of 
your feelings.** 

*^ You need not, madam," said Grerald. *' I am a proud 
man ; and nothing but the earnestness of an honest 
purpose could so far overcome my nature as to induce 
me to say what I am now about to say to you. But first 
tell me, will you convey my sentiments to my wife? 
Will you plead my cause with her ?** 

" I will, indeed.** 

" Thank you. Then tell her of my deep and bitter 
repentance. Tell her of my wretchedness. Tell her how 
my heart yearns for her affection. How the love I once 
slighted is now the thing most coveted by me on earth, and 
would be the most highly prized. Tell her that I feel how 
unworthy I am of her, but that her gentle, hallowing 
influence might in time render my wayward nature more 
akin to her own. Tell her how sincere and earnest are my 
feelings, how fervent my aspirations. Tell her — but I 
have said enough, and more than enough ; for, if her own 
heart has ceased to plead for me, these are but wasted 
words.'* 
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I will tell her all you have said.'* 

He took up his hat as if about to depart, but Helen 
anticipated him. 

" Tou will not go without wishing Frederick good bye ? 
I will go and find him. Will you excuse me a moment ?** 

" Tou are very kind," said Grerald, in a dejected tone; 
'* I am in no hurry." 

She left the room. 

Gerald drew forward a chair, and seated himself. He 
stretched his arms across the table, and buried his face 
upon them. We have seen him in this attitude before; 
and in truth it was a favourite one with him when he was 
unhappy. He had remained in this position for several 
minutes, absorbed in his own reflections, when a door 
behind him was gently opened. Some one moved noise- 
lessly across the room and knelt down beside him ; a soft 
arm stole caressingly around his neck, and a low voice 
murmured, ^ Oh, Gerald ! am I not your chosen wife ?" 
The next instant, the husband and wife were locked in 
each other's arms. 

An hour later, when Frederick Maitland, and his mother 
and HeleU; entered the room, they found the re-united pair 
seated together upon a sofa, with the traces of tears still 
fresh upon their cheeks. But they were tears of joy. 

'* Grerald,** said Frederick, advancing to them, *'am I 
forgiven?" 

Gerald wrung the hand that was extended to him, with 
a warmth that needed no words to enforce his sincerity. 

*' And I too,** said Helen, *' for the cruel things I did to 
you?** 

** You wounded only to heal," returned Gerald, smiling. 
/ owe you nothing but gratitude." 

Through my little Helen,^^ sold Ex^erick, taking her 
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hand as lie spoke, '^ I have long known and appreciated 
your wife*8 virtues. I cannot make fine speeches, although 
I am a barrister; but I can say, ' God bless you,' with all my 
heart, and make you as happy for the rest of your lives as 
we intend to be." And he raised the hand he held to his 
lips. 

^ And now,'* said Mrs. Mutland, ** you must all come 
and have some supper. I can answer for Alice having eaten 
nothing all day ; and you. Captain Hamilton, will not, I am 
sure, be the worse for a glass of wine." 

^ My mother is afraid we shall all grow too sentimental/* 
said Frederick, laughing. ^ Gome then ; and as, like 
Slender, ^ I had rather be unmannerly than troublesome,' I 
will lead the way." 
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